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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


PARK COLLEGE 


For the academic year 1935-36 Associate Professor Charles F. 
Metz, teaching courses in chemistry and physics at Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, was granted a leave of absence without com- 
pensation to work for his doctor’s degree in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado.’ While thus away from Parkville, he was 
notified that his connection with Park College had been severed and 
that another teacher had been appointed in his place. Professor 
Metz requested intervention by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. His request was granted, largely because 
examination of several previous dismissals of professors while ab- 
sent on leave from other institutions had disclosed hardship and 
unfairness. 

Professors H. S. Conard (Grinnell College, Botany) and J. E. 
Hollingsworth (Washburn College, Latin) agreed to serve as an 
investigating committee in behalf of the Association. They spent 
two days (June 11-12, 1936) collecting evidence at Parkville and 
made substantial subsequent inquiry. After prolonged correspond- 
ence and drafting, their tentative report was submitted early in 
March, 1937, to the complainant and to the President of Park Col- 
lege, who took advice on the matter from Dean W. F. Sanders and 
Professor H. G. Parker, head of the department of chemistry. 
The complainant expressed approval. Both the Dean and Pro- 
fessor Parker protested earnestly and at length against many fea- 
tures of the tentative report. Their final communications were not 
received until the end of October, 1937. While the fundamental 
conclusions of the investigating committee remain unchanged, all 
the evidence has been reviewed to correct factual errors and the 
report carefully recast with a view to obviating, so far as is consist- 
ent with proper statement of the case, those details which proved 
irritating to Dean Sanders and Professor Parker. Meanwhile 


! Professor Metz received the Ph.D. degree from the University of Colorado on 
August 29, 1936. 
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President Frederick William Hawley resigned and was succeeded 
in 1937 by President William Lindsay Young. Nothing is known 
in the new President’s record to indicate any likelihood that he will 
deviate from the enforcement of proper standards of tenure. He 
has, indeed, written the General Secretary to give assurance of his 
concurrence in the principles adopted by the Washington confer- 
ence. The Metz case, however, contains features of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to justify its presentation. 

Professor Metz came to Park College in 1928, to give two-thirds 
time to chemistry and one-third to physics. Professor Parker, a 
much older man whose earlier career is touched upon by the report 
covering his own dismissal from William Jewell College in 1928 
(see Bulletin, Vol. XVI, pp. 226, 228, 240, 244), came two years 
later. Disagreement and perhaps some degree of dislike grew be- 
tween Parker and Metz before the time of the latter’s leave of ab- 
sence. Itis necessary to summarize with brief comment the causes 
for this antipathy, as suggested by Professor Parker and Dean 
Sanders. Professor Parker asserts: 

(1) That Professor Metz was unsatisfactory as a teacher of 
chemistry. If this means unsatisfactory to Professor Parker, the 
assertion is correct. Professor Parker did not approve of his 
junior’s teaching methods, considering them too strict and unbend- 
ing, and in some form of words conveyed this disapproval to Metz. 
On the other side, Metz considered Parker’s methods too slack and 
easy-going, and manifested his views in a way which angered 
Parker, despite subsequent apology from Metz. It is clear to the 
committee that such disagreement was important, because Profes- 
sor Parker was teaching elementary courses and Professor Metz 
was teaching advanced courses. Professor Metz claimed that the 
students coming to him were not properly prepared or disciplined; 
while Professor Parker claimed that the advanced courses were not 
taught in a sufficiently sympathetic and interesting way. How- 
ever, if Professor Parker’s charge means that Metz is an incompe- 
tent teacher of chemistry, it was not adequately sustained by evi- 
dence presented to the committee. The evidence given indicated 
that Metz has high standards, ample professional knowledge, and 
proper educational technique. 

(2) That Professor Metz maintained an improper attitude to- 
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ward the head of the department of chemistry and ignored his re- 
quests. Professor Parker thus says of the relationship: “Professor 
Metz consistently disregarded my suggestions and requests as to 
the conduct of his classes, appearing to think that what I said had 
no particular significance and that he was under no special obliga- 
tion to conform to what I requested.” In a recent letter, Profes- 
sor Parker writes: “If a teacher is unwilling to cooperate with the 
head of his department and arrogates to himself the right of speci- 
fying the sort of teaching he is to do, it becomes a plain case of 
departmental insubordination.” The committee finds that Metz 
did not change his teaching methods as requested by Professor 
Parker. The view of departmental subordination expressed in the 
foregoing quotations, unfortunately not peculiar to Park College, 
is worth serious consideration by the profession generally in its 
bearing upon freedom of teaching. 

(3) That Professor Metz was guilty of grave academic impro- 
priety in not consulting the head of his department before apply- 
ing for leave of absence. The committee finds that the situation 
was peculiar. Metz originally intended to apply for leave of ab- 
sence covering the academic year 1934-35. Parker knew of and 
approved this intention. Litigation arising out of an automo- 
bile accident compelled Metz to postpone his departure. He ex- 
plained the delay to the President and to Professor Parker and sug- 
gested taking his leave in 1935-36. When he sought leave for that 
year, he went straight to President Hawley and the Board of Trus- 
tees, who granted his request. After Metz discovered that Parker 
was aggrieved at not having been informed of the proceeding, he 
expressed to Parker regret over the occurrence. The incident was 
unfortunate, but under the circumstances does not justify Parker’s 
strong condemnation. Even if he had not been informed of the 
plan for 1935-36, he should have realized that Metz would seek 
his leave as soon as possible. The lack of cooperation is rather be- 
tween President Hawley and his department head than between 
Metz and Parker. 

(4) That Professor Metz went into another department almost 
completely, without permission of or consultation with the head of 
his major department. Professor Parker evidently deems this 
charge very serious. The other department was the department of 


Aa 
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physics. The committee finds that Metz did take on substantial 
teaching work in this department. The committee also finds that 
Professor Parker knew what Metz was doing, and participated in a 
conference about the problem thus raised. 

Dean Sanders is more simple and sweeping. He writes: “The 
crux of the whole matter is this, Mr. Metz wanted Dr. Parker’s job. 
He made every effort to picture Dr. Parker as a feeble, ineffective, 
old gentleman.” This is substantially a charge of calculated self- 
ish misrepresentation. No adequate evidence was presented to 
the committee to sustain it. Incidentally, this charge seems to the 
committee inconsistent with Professor Parker’s assertion that Metz 
was deliberately moving into the department of physics. 

It thus appears that before Metz went on leave a condition of 
severe tension had developed in the small two-man department of 
chemistry. The committee is not prepared to say that it was ad- 
visable for both Metz and Parker to remain or that, if one was to 
go, it should have been the older rather than the younger man. 
But the committee is perfectly clear that any radical solution of the 
difficulty should have been fully and openly discussed with Metz 
before he left for Colorado and a year of study with no salary. 
This was not done. Not even the preliminary step of fully inform- 
ing President Hawley was taken. Professor Parker writes: “Dr. 
Hawley did not know how bad the situation was. I had kept my 
troubles to myself, in the hope that I could finally win Professor 
Metz over.” Later in the same communication, referring to a 
friendly letter from President Hawley to Metz after the latter went 
on leave, Professor Parker says: “Of course Dr. Hawley did not 
know how Professor Metz had been violating the rules of academic 
courtesy and procedure when he wrote it.” And elsewhere: “Dr. 
Hawley did not even know of the trouble.” 

Professor Metz’ reasonable understanding of his status and the 
administration’s intentions can be gauged by a brief survey of his 
relation with Park College. Coming originally as an instructor in 
1928, he received a salary increase in 1930, promotion in 1931, and 
a further increase of salary in 1933, the year when the great eco- 
nomic depression was at its worst. The promotion was to the rank 
of associate professor, as Park College had no assistant professors. 
Dean Sanders commended Metz’ work on more than one occasion. 
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Professor Parker writes that Metz was open in his admiration for 
another type of institution and that it was regarded as probable he 
would find an opportunity to go to such an institution before the 
close of his year of leave. Consequently President Hawley in- 
structed Professor Parker to arrange with Metz, before he went on 
leave, that either he or the College should be free to terminate the 
relationship during the year of absence. Professor Parker reported 
to the President that he had done so. Professor Parker’s version 
of his negotiations with Metz follows: “I tried to convey this idea 
to Professor Metz, not in writing, but in the friendly and informal 
spirit that had characterized the proceedings. [Emphasis supplied. ] 
Professor Metz made no demur and I supposed that he had ac- 
cepted the arrangement as agreeable all around.” 

Professor Metz insists that he neither accepted such an arrange- 
ment nor understood that Professor Parker was attempting to 
make it. Before leaving Parkville, he leased a house for fifteen 
months and sublet it furnished for one year. After leaving, he 
received from President Hawley the friendly letter already men- 
tioned. This letter expressed the hope that “‘you will enjoy the 
year in Boulder and will come back with a Ph.D. after your name.” 
He asserts that he was shocked and surprised when informed un- 
mistakably in December, 1935, that his position at Park College 
was in jeopardy. His letters to the administration manifest these 
feelings. Says Professor Parker: “It is most evident that Profes- 
sor Metz was very dense and the simple proposition never pene- 
trated the shell of his self-complacency. A college professor might 
reasonably be supposed to be able ¢o take the hint [emphasis sup- 
plied] that some serious rearrangement might be expected.” 
Partly from the foregoing evidence, partly from the failure of Pro- 
fessor Parker at any time to state in any definite form of words 
what he said to Metz and what Metz said to him, and partly from 
its own experience with Professor Parker’s methods of expression in 
interviews and letters, the committee finds that before Metz left 
Parkville no reasonable cause was given him to understand that 
the College felt free to displace him during his absence. It is true 
that Dean Sanders, who has vigorously urged the committee to ad- 
here to proved facts, writes: “Dr. Parker, I am sure, made it per- 
fectly plain to Mr. Metz that it would be a relief both to himself 
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and to the College if Mr. Metz would seek other and more 
congenial pastures for his great talents.” The committee, how- 
ever, is not aware that Dean Sanders heard what Professor Parker 
said to Professor Metz. Hence the Dean’s assertion scarcely seems 
material evidence. 

Professor Parker insistently takes the point that as Metz stated 
he was entitled to accept employment elsewhere, if an offer were 
made to him during his leave, Park College was likewise free to 
drop him during that period. The committee does not deem this 
reasoning sound. Professors upon permanent or indefinite tenure 
frequently shift from one college or university to another. The 
propriety of such action does not defeat their tenure rights. Their 
only obligation is to give notice in ample time to enable the institu- 
tions from which they depart to make new appointments. Some 
of the wisest college and university presidents say frankly that they 
do not stand in a professor’s way, even if his chance to go elsewhere 
comes so late that advance notice is impossible. But that attitude 
need not be argued with respect to Professor Metz. There is no 
evidence showing that he did not intend to give due notice. 
Incidentally, it should be borne in mind that he had no pay while 
on leave. 

Further development of the Metz case can be briefly traced. 
Professor Parker visited Metz in Boulder during August, 1935, but 
failed to raise flatly and unmistakably the issue of a severance of 
relations. On December 18, 1935, he wrote Metz, suggesting that 
by next summer “‘you will . . . be qualified to take up work in a 
larger institution.... I... have come to feel that it would be 
best in the long run for the sake of your own future welfare to seek 
such a location”; the communication contained the following 
postscript: ““The President and Dean have read this letter and 
wish me to add that it expresses their views.”” President Hawley, 
after correspondence with Metz, later met him in Denver, together 
with a trustee of the College who resided there. The President 
offered Metz a position in physics and mathematics. Metz de- 
clined to accept, because acceptance would take him out of chem- 
istry. The interview left matters still unsettled. Shortly there- 
after Professor Parker came to Denver, saw Metz, and presented a 
note written by President Hawley saying that Parker had been en- 
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trusted with power to conduct the negotiations. Professor Parker 
then handed Metz a note of his own subtending a contract with 
blank space for date and signature of acceptance. This note, 
dated February 28, 1936, read in part thus: “I am authorized by 
Dr. Hawley to offer you the position of Associate Professor of 
Chemistry for the year 1936-37. Your work will lie only in the 
Department of Chemistry and not, as formerly, in the Depart- 
ments of both Chemistry and Physics, in accordance with our ver- 
bal understanding. This agreement is for the next school year 
only and may be terminated by either yourself or the College, due 
notice being given, not later than the first of March, 1937.” The 
“verbal understanding” was to include a promise to cooperate with 
Parker. The last paragraph of Professor Parker’s note ran: “I 
sincerely trust that the coming year will be one of mutual under- 
standing and good will and that the work of the department will be 
both agreeable and efficient. I shall leave no stone unturned to 
bring this about and I feel sure that I can count on your complete 
cooperation.” Metz declined to sign lest he forfeit his tenure 
rights. 

Professor Parker’s account of the foregoing proposal runs thus: 
“His [Metz’] employment was to be continued for one year after 
his leave expired. It was then to be determined whether his ser- 
vices were to be continued further. Professor Metz objected to 
the proposal that the College should pass on the desirability of his 
services after this entire year had passed and claimed an indefinite 
tenure whether or no. The absurdity of this position is so appar- 
ent that it is a reflection upon the intelligence of the committee to 
suggest that they seem to have formed the same opinion.” It 
seems to the committee that Professor Parker’s zeal in advocacy 
blinds him temporarily to the significance of indefinite academic 
tenure, and the propriety of Metz’ claim to such tenure after his 
long service. In effect, the proposal was to substitute tenure 
which, at the option of the administration and without assignment 
of reasons or a hearing, might be brought to an end after a single 
year. As a professor on “permanent or long-term appointment” 
Metz was entitled not to be dismissed without specification of 
charges and a hearing. 

It is urgently suggested to the committee that the proposals 
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made to Professor Metz respecting changes in his status arose from 
a departmental reorganization. The committee does not believe 
that this is a complete explanation. In any event, Metz was at a 
great disadvantage in the discussions because of his remoteness 
from Parkville. 

After Professor Parker returned to Parkville, President Hawley 
wrote Metz on March 6, 1936, a letter which reads in part: “I 
have given authority to make arrangements concerning the con- 
tinuance of your work in his [Parker’s] department and by your 
refusal to agree you will have eliminated yourself from the Park 
College Faculty at the end of this college year. We have already 
made arrangements for your successor.” 

Professor Parker thus describes the process of Metz’ elimina- 
tion: “About the time of the Christmas holidays, in going over 
plans for the following year with Dr. Hawley and the Dean, the 
question of Professor Metz’ retention came up and the whole mat- 
ter was discussed. At the conclusion of the conference it was de- 
cided to ‘call the option’ on Professor Metz’ retention. At this 
point I was insistent that Professor Metz be notified of the pos- 
sibility that the College might not need his services, so that no in- 
justice would be done to his chances of securing another position. 
I was instructed to write the letter [of December 18, 1935]... .” 

In the original statement by Professor Parker, the following 
paragraphs precede the one just quoted: 


As Professor Metz was in Boulder, Colorado, at the time it was 
a difficult matter to have him appear in person and most of the 
affair was carried on by correspondence. Please note, however, 
in the desire to give Professor Metz an ample opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the case two trips were made to Denver, one by 
Dr. Hawley and one by myself. 

In each case Professor Metz had a full opportunity to present 
his views, which were transmitted to the group passing on the 
matter, which consisted of the President, the Dean, and the head 
of the Department of Chemistry. The proposals were then trans- 
mitted to Professor Metz. To charge that Professor Metz was 
denied a hearing is untrue. The College went to great lengths 
to consider the matter. 

To call in other members of the faculty would not have aided 
and would merely have increased the disorder. This was a de- 
partment matter and all persons involved were given a part in the 
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proceedings. The procedure followed was as close to the method 
suggested by the A. A. U. P. as it was possible to make it. . . . 


To the investigating committee it seems that scarcely any state- 
ment could more adequately disclose the risks of unfairness which 
accompany the dismissal of a professor on leave. The President 
was the judge, and the committee believes him to have been sincere 
and kindly. But the professor could not himself hear the presenta- 
tion of the case against him. Hence he could not make prompt 
and pointed rebuttal. He did not even have an advocate, for it is 
inconceivable that Metz would have chosen either Professor 
Parker, his chief accuser, or Dean Sanders to serve him in that ca- 
pacity. His colleagues did not give evidence for him, because it was 
‘‘a department matter” and to call them in “would not have aided” 
but would “‘have increased the disorder.” Not even the head of 


the department of physics was heard. While the investigating 
committee readily grants that all concerned desired to make a wise, 
fair, and proper decision, it can not under the principles of aca- 
demic tenure agree with Professor Parker that the procedure was 


acceptable. 


A further incident connected with the Metz case requires com- 
ment. On May 14, 1936, after correspondence between the Asso- 
ciation and President Hawley had commenced, the Park College 
chapter of the Association held a meeting. Nine days later Dean 
Sanders wrote the Acting General Secretary that the local chapter 
‘composed of the majority of heads of departments and faculty as 
a whole, have reviewed and heard all the evidence [emphasis supplied] 
and have approved the action of the department and the college. 

The local chapter has considered this case carefully and finds 
no evidence of unfair treatment in the case of Mr. Metz.” He en- 
closed a copy of a chapter resolution: “That evidence of 
lack of agreement and harmony in the Department of Chemistry 
justifies the conditional offer which Park College made on March 1, 
1936, and that Mr. Metz’ refusal to accept this offer constitutes 
his withdrawal from the college.” 

Dean Sanders and Professor Parker attended the chapter meet- 
ing. The former on March 17, 1937, wrote the General Secretary: 
“There was nothing unusual or extraordinary in this meeting.” 
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But in the same letter he says: “One of the best known educators 
in the field of higher education in the United States suggested to 
me that it would be desirable that at a meeting of the chapter the 
facts in the case of Professor Metz should be made clear to the mem- 
bers of the chapter. This is the only reason for calling the 
meeting.” He substantially repeats this statement in a letter of 
September 27, 1937. The committee finds that the meeting, if not 
unusual with respect to procedure, was at least called for an un- 
usual purpose. Incidentally, the committee has difficulty in per- 
ceiving the consistency between Professor Parker’s argument that 
to “call in other members of the faculty would not have aided 
and would merely have increased the disorder” when the problem 
of Professor Metz’ elimination was being considered, and his ap- 
parently willing participation in a subsequent ratification meeting. 
For Professor Parker writes: ““The meeting was an ordinary one, 
limited to members, at which I read the correspondence pro and 
con for the information of the chapter. I made only sufficient 
comment to link up the letters.” One of Dean Sanders’ versions 
is: ““A scholarly paper was read by one of the members of the 
group and after that Dr. Parker read the correspondence relating 
to Mr. Metz and made a statement.” (Emphasis supplied. ] 

The Dean and Professor Parker knew that two members of the 
chapter, both favorably inclined to Metz’ side of the case, were 
absent from the meeting, one because he distrusted his powers of 
self-control, the other for reasons not specifically disclosed. Says 
Dean Sanders in one of the letters already quoted: “Professor 
Rogers was invited to be present and had full opportunity to pre- 
sent Professor Metz’ case. He remained away purposely. He 
also stated to Dr. Parker that he did not care to read any of the 
correspondence and data in the case. At this meeting Dr. Parker 
read the letters and statements. Some discussion and questions 
followed. There was no attempt to promote the views of any fac- 
tion.” Neither, the committee finds, was there any effective at- 
tempt to furnish the absent Metz with a defender. Dean Sanders, 
writing on June 23, 1936, says: “I do not know what evidence Mr. 
Metz had. I have never seen it myself.” Contrast this with the 
statement above that the local chapter had “reviewed and heard all 
the evidence” at a meeting which Dean Sanders attended. 


|! 
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The vote on the resolution was not by ballot, but oral or by show 
of hands. Dean Sanders writes: “I did not vote on this occasion. 
It is true that I reported that the local chapter voted in favor of the 
motion made. This was true since no vote was cast against the 
motion.” In communicating the vote to the Association, Dean 
Sanders said nothing of the absentees. Professor Parker has not 
denied that he voted on the motion. The committee is of the 
opinion that its criticism of the procedure followed in the elimina- 
tion of Professor Metz applies equally to the conduct of the chapter 
meeting. Dean Sanders has since resigned from the Association. 

The investigating committee’s conclusions are as follows: 


1. Professor Metz was on permanent or long-term tenure at 
Park College, if any such tenure existed in the institution. 

2. Consequently Professor Metz was entitled to a reasonable 
hearing before being eliminated from the faculty. 

3. Professor Metz received no such hearing, largely because he 
was absent on leave when the discussions leading to a final decision 


were held. 

4. The handling of the case in the local chapter was ill-con- 
ceived, and illustrates the wisdom of the Association’s working rule 
that in such cases local chapters shall not be invited to assume 
responsibility. 

H. S. Conarp 
J. E. Hortincswortx 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chairman. 
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By WILLIAM McGUFFEY HEPBURN 


University of Alabama 


About six weeks ago Dr. McConaughy, President of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, invited the American Association of 
University Professors to send a representative to appear on 
your program tonight. Because our President, Professor A. J. 
Carlson of the University of Chicago, could not be here, the 
General Secretary asked me to come in his place, and to speak 
on the subject of Academic Freedom and Tenure. As a result, I 
have spent some time studying the policies of my Association on 
those subjects, and I shall try tostate them to you. It seems clear 
that the views of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors on these matters are your views too, as they are mine; but the 
questions involved are delicate and difficult, made doubly so by the 
conditions of our time. They may, therefore, warrant frequent 
restatement as opportunity for it occurs. 


If, as an Englishman once said, although we Americans boast 
little of our colleges and universities, we should consider them 
one of the most proper subjects of national pride; then it is cer- 
tainly true that one very American feature of our schools, of which 
they themselves should be most proud, is the continuance of the 
American tradition of free speech, and the presence on their facul- 
ties, including both presidents and teachers, of able and patriotic 
men who have been partisans and defenders of that tradition. 
These men, with the powerful aid of organizations such as yours 
and mine, have shown a determination that the freedom and 
dignity of academic life shall be maintained, and have opposed 
with word and act, repetitions of infringements upon them. 


1 An address delivered before a regional meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, Birmingham, Alabama, November 3, 1937. 
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I. Background of the Attitude of the American 
Association of University Professors Regarding 
Academic Freedom and Tenure 


The American Association of University Professors, from the 
time of its organization at a meeting in New York City in January, 
1915, has been interested in academic freedom and tenure. For 
this reason, its place in the college and university scheme has not 
always been understood. Its origin, its purposes, and its methods 
are unknown not only to the general public, but to some uni- 
versity executives as well, and to a surprisingly large body of 
college and university teachers. I am aware that unfriendly 
critics have sometimes spoken of it as a potentially dangerous labor 
union. Others object to it, with even more vehemence, on the 
ground that it is mot a labor union. One university president 
chided it, in a kindly way, for using unnecessarily harsh methods 
in its condemnation of institutions which violate its principles. 
On the other hand, impetuous members say that it acts so slowly, 
after such deliberation, and is so polite, that it wastes its energies 
and resources in ineffective words. Some accuse it of seeking to 
protect only members of the higher ranks of the university pro- 
fessoriate. Again, the charge is made that the purpose of the 
Association is to protect not only the able and conscientious in- 
structor from arbitrary discipline, but the incompetent, the 
temperamentally unfit, and the lazy as well. Finally, it is a 
common belief that its interests are solely in the sphere of aca- 
demic freedom and academic tenure, and that college professors 
already have too much liberty and too much security. That 
some of these views are inspired by conservatism, some by radi- 
calism, many by ignorance, others by prejudice or fear, must be 
apparent to anyone familiar with the Association and its work. 
A list of the eminent men who have occupied its highest offices, 
and worked on its investigating committees, would, perhaps, be 
enough to discredit any implication that the American Association 
of University Professors works without a proper regard for existing 
traditions, or in an intemperate and injudicious spirit. 

In 1915, one of the most important early committee reports to 
the Association was on the subject of academic freedom and ten- 
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ure.! It was signed by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, the well- 
known economist of Columbia University, as Chairman, Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, and other distinguished 
scholars from Cornell, Wisconsin, Princeton, Washington, Brown, 
California, Indiana, Yale, and Johns Hopkins. That report is 
still the best declaration of the Association’s general attitude. 
Its permanent value is such that it has since been twice reprinted 
in the Bulletin of the Association. It was the starting point of 
the study made by your Association fifteen years ago. 

Of the inquiries conducted by the Association’s Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Dean John H. Wigmore of the 
Northwestern University School of Law declared, years ago, that 
“they would do credit to any judicial court in the world; and 
their findings must convince all readers that no more impartial 
and competent tribunal could be found for such cases.” In the 
years since then, succeeding committees have retained this same 
judicial character. If questions of academic freedom and tenure 
have borne heavily upon the time and resources of the Association, 
it has been because those subjects have seemed to its officers and 
members matters of first importance. In fact, even members of 
the Association do not realize the weight of the burden they have 
carried. For every case that finally obtains publicity in print, 
many others have either been considered and rejected, or settled 
by amicable adjustment. Moreover, the Association has also 
worked in many other capacities, and was designed to be, and is 
today, as Dean Wigmore described it in the second year of its 
existence, “a sort of federal clearing house for university 
problems.” 

What I have said so far may seem to you somewhat wide of the 
particular subject assigned to me, but it was intended to suggest 
that the work of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors on academic freedom and tenure must be viewed in its proper 
setting—as one part of the wider professional function of im- 
proving the condition of academic work, and the position and in- 
fluence of the teacher. It is, nevertheless, a highly important 
part of that function. Further, I would certainly want you to 


1 General Report of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
presented to and — by the Annual Meeting of the Association, December 31, 
1915. See reprint of the report in the Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 6, October, 1937. 
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believe that the Association’s methods of handling disputes con- 
cerning academic freedom and tenure has always been without 
predilection as to teacher or administrative officer, without de- 
viation from the facts, whomever they may favor, with vigor and 
courage, by responsible men, who are determined to use the Associa- 
tion’s weapon of public statement and public condemnation when- 
ever its principles are violated to the harm of the academic calling. 

If the Association has, in the past, erred, it seems likely that it 
has been upon the side of caution. But it has steadfastly pursued 
the policy of getting the facts, and all the available facts, before 
committing itself to any course of action. To those who complain 
that it lowers the prestige of the teaching profession by using a 
labor-union philosophy, its reply has been that its philosophy is 
the exact opposite of unionism; that is, it has insisted that uni- 
versity professors should not be considered as employees of the 
Board of Trustees, even though that may be the technical, legal 
relationship, but that they are partners in a common enterprise; 
that this historic position should ensure them liberty and security 
in the conduct of their joint endeavor, and participation in the 
formation of general policies, within the broadest limits practicable. 
Thus, in the 1915 Report on Academic Freedom, there is reference 
to the fact that, in some institutions 


.. the relation of trustees to professors is apparently still conceived 
to be analogous to that of a private employer to his employees; 
in which, therefore, trustees are not regarded as debarred by any 
moral restrictions, beyond their own sense of expediency, from 
imposing their personal opinions upon the teaching of the institu- 
tion, or even from employing the power of dismissal to gratify 
their private antipathies or resentments. 


Il. The Meaning of “Academic Freedom” and 
“Academic Tenure” 


Academic freedom is closely related to freedom of speech and of 
the press. Two years ago, Professor Walter Wheeler Cook, the 
distinguished law teacher at Northwestern University and a for- 
mer President of our Association, speaking on the same subject I 
have tonight, quoted a passage from the late Mr. Justice Holmes 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States, as giving to the whole 
matter its best expression. Said Mr. Justice Holmes: 


But when men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good de- 
sired is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market.... That at any rate is the theory of our 
Constitution. ... 


More specifically, academic freedom means the rights which 
teachers claim to conduct research and investigation, unhampered 
by preconceptions, and to publish freely the results. They must 
be able to do their work free from the necessity of proving the 
validity of a point of view, or theory, adopted for them in advance, 
or the equally odious necessity of suppressing their honest con- 
clusions. It means also freedom to teach one’s assigned subject 
without having to become the advocate of any special atti- 
tude on social or political or other matters, and without the 
weight of misgiving attendant upon fear that it is dangerous to 
offend powerful individuals or groups. It means, finally, as I see 
it, the right of the college or university teacher to take part as a 
citizen, in public discussion, confident that he can not be called 
to account merely because his views are unpopular with people of 
influence. Such a large freedom is, I know, a good deal to claim, 
and I am not unconscious of the fact that there are limits, imposed 
by law, to some extent by good taste, and, in rare cases, by local 
sensibilities, that one may transgress only at his peril. 

Academic tenure, on the other hand, is the right claimed by 
college teachers to reasonable security of employment, after a 
satisfactory period of probation. Without it, teaching will have 
to be classed as a dangerous occupation. The lawyer, the doctor, 
the business man, each has had it in some measure for a long time. 
In Wisconsin, retail automobile dealers have recently been given 
a form of such security by state statute, making it illegal for the 
manufacturer to force cars upon the retailer unless he has ordered 
them, and protecting the retailer against termination of his con- 
tract for refusal to accept them. Professional and occupational 
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organizations of all sorts, whether the American Bar Association 
for lawyers, the American Medical Association, or the labor union, 
have, as one of their main objectives, furtherance of the security 
and general well-being of their members. The professional man, 
the workman, the average citizen, want it, and claim it as a matter 
of right, and not of grace. So with the college professor and the 
public school teacher. By their professional organizations and 
by publicity, and, if need be, by political organization, they will 
continue to seek it. After a certain number of years’ service, loss 
of a teaching position is comparable in seriousness to disbarment in 
the case of a lawyer. It should be surrounded with comparable 
safeguards. No one claims that the right to security of employ- 
ment is an absolute right; there are limits imposed by financial 
exigencies and by the nature of academic work. Things that other 
men may do, and still hold their jobs, college professors may not 
always do. The American Association of University Professors, 
you may be assured, would not, for example, use its heavy artillery 
to protect a drunkard’s claim to tenure. The Association would, 
however, be astute in examining the facts, and in inquiring whether 
intemperance was the real reason, or merely an unproven excuse, 
for dismissal. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that there are many questions 
of tenure that do not involve questions of academic freedom. 
Most serious questions of academic freedom ultimately involve 
security of tenure, but there are many questions of tenure that 
have little or nothing to do with academic freedom. These 
questions must all ultimately claim the attention of your Associa- 
tion and mine. Such, for example, are questions of the retirement 
age, of pensions, perhaps, and of the determinate appointment. 

When teachers speak of academic freedom and tenure, then, 
they mean rights roughly similar to free speech and reasonable 
security of employment, particularly security against arbitrary 
dismissal. The difficulty of definition, however, is not the greatest 
one, but it is that some people who applaud liberty and security 
in the abstract dishonor them in practice. The principles of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure have never been more widely accepted 
than they are today, yet the General Secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors reports that, during the 
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months from June to September, 1937, they had in their files 
thirty-seven active cases involving matters of academic freedom 
and tenure, and that this is “unprecedented for the summer vaca- 
tion period.” By interesting analogy, in an Associated Press 
dispatch from New York in one of the local papers, under the date 
of last October 25, we read that Bishop McConnell of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church predicts that “the most deadly warfare of a 
lifetime” will be made against free speech in the next ten years. 
What do you think will be the first point of attack? Paying 
homage to the idea of freedom generally, are enemies of free speech 
not likely to pursue the same course they have found effective 
abroad? If so, we can look for the intimidation of teachers, and a 
slow, subtle, but effective abrogation of academic freedom and 
tenure, particularly in connection with those academic depart- 
ments which must necessarily deal with problems of social struc- 
ture, social conflicts, and social change. Referring again to the 
newspaper item, it adds that Bishop McConnell stated that in 
the twenty-five years of his episcopacy, twenty-four had passed 


... before any church in my area refused to accept the services of a 
pastor because of his social views, or paid any attention to the 
threats of outsiders against the continuance of a preacher. These 
things have happened within the past year. Christianity’s great- 
est rival is a nationalism that in Italy, Germany, and Japan denies 
free discussion outright. If anybody thinks that it costs nothing 
today to stand as a liberal for free speech, he had better revise his 
notion of liberalism. The next ten years will probably see more 
deadly warfare against free speech than our nation has known 
within the lifetime of any who hear me. 


Every American who wants to forestall the coming of a native 
imitation of the suppressions and infringements of liberty charac- 
teristic of communism or fascism should give careful consideration 
to this warning. 


III. The 1925 Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure 


In January, 1925, the Association of American Colleges adopted 
certain principles of academic freedom and academic tenure which 


— 
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had been agreed upon at a conference of representatives of the 
American Association of University Professors, the Association of 
American Colleges, and other organizations. This statement of 
principles, based on the Report of the Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure to the Association of American 
Colleges in 1922, has for more than a dozen years, given administra- 
tors and teachers a working understanding. Although most of 
you are probably familiar with these principles, it may not be 
inappropriate to summarize them here. As to academic freedom, 
it is provided: (1) A teacher’s freedom in investigation may 
not be restricted except to prevent undue interference with his 
teaching duties; (2) a teacher shall have full freedom to expound 
his subject in and out of the classroom, provided he has due regard 
for the needs of immature students, and, in denominational or 
proprietary schools, he must adhere to any express agreement, 
made in advance of his employment, limiting his freedom of in- 
struction; (3) a teacher may not introduce into his class discus- 
sions controversial and irrelevant subjects outside his own field of 
study; (4) a teacher, in his extra-mural utterances, is entitled to 
the same freedom as any other citizen, but he should make it plain 
that he is speaking for himself and not for his institution. In cases 
where such outside publications raise doubts as to his fitness, a 
faculty committee should pass on the question. 

As to academic tenure, the report says, in substance: (1) The 
terms of all appointments should be in writing, in duplicate; (2) 
short-term appointments should be terminable by timely notice. 
Faculty consultation in such cases is recommended; (3) except in 
cases of extreme aggravation, or where the facts are admitted, 
permanent or long-term appointments should not be ended with- 
out faculty consultation and action by the governing board. Ex- 
cept in extreme cases, dismissals should only be after a year’s 
notice; (4) long-term appointment should not be terminated for 
financial reasons except as a last resort, and in no case where ex- 
pansion is planned elsewhere. 

In paraphrasing these principles for the sake of brevity, I may 
have expressed them less accurately than in the original. In any 
case, your Association and mine have pioneered in formulating 
these working rules. Our relations have been characterized by 
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good feeling and good sense, and a mutual desire to see both sides 
or all sides, of these difficult subjects, and to cooperate for the bene- 
fit of the teachers and the schools. This common purpose has 
been greatly aided by the enlightened attitude of distinguished col- 
lege presidents who have espoused these principles with under- 
standing of the issues involved. Dr. Charles Seymour, the new 
President of Yale University, at his inauguration in New Haven 
last month, said: 


As the university counts upon the intellectual quality and spir- 
itual devotion of the faculty, so it assures aeaene intellectual 
freedom. It is the sine gua non of our scholarship. We seek the 
truth and will endure the consequences. Unless the spirit of com- 
plete freedom prevail among students and teachers, freedom from 
external influence and internal pressure, we commit the unforgiv- 
able sin against the first of educational principles.... Our guaran- 
tee of complete freedom of speech must be absolute. ... We may 
look across the seas and take warning. [Our university’s] atmos- 
phere must be so completely eo with the sense of freedom 
that our students going from here will serve naturally and uni- 
versally as its apostles... . 


Our effort to obtain express recognition of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure during the past quarter of a century 
does not mean that the best practice in the best schools has been 
to deny them. There have been, however, notable failures to ap- 
ply these recognized principles, in some cases by the very schools 
which proclaim them most fervently. These repudiations in prac- 
tice, however, are conspicuous as violations of an accepted standard 
of conduct, and have resulted in impairing the prestige of the indi- 
viduals or institutions at fault. In general, however, the statement 
of principles which I outlined a few minutes ago was merely a codi- 
fication of the best existing practices, subject to improvement, 
perhaps, but remarkably sound. Nevertheless, the necessity for 
this codification can not bé questioned. There have been power- 
ful and unscrupulous enemies of free speech and social security in 
the past, they exist today, and they are definitely to be feared and 
guarded against in the immediate future. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the real opponents of 
academic freedom and tenure are—in last analysis—the adminis- 
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trative officers and trustees of the offending institutions. They 
are, rather, those influential people who color the policies of gov- 
erning boards, who want free speech and security for themselves, 
but not for others, who are the self-elected censors of the college 
mind, who pass judgment on the facts of social science and history, 
deciding for themselves and others what is true, and what is false, 
what is good, and what is bad, and what the institutions of higher 
learning ought to do about it. The pressure is hidden, but it gets 
results. Economic and political theory is valid only if they say it 
is. Complete orthodoxy in history, political philosophy, and social 
outlook is the broad highway to academic success. In such an 
atmosphere, rare as it may be in the schools with which any 
of you are familiar, to praise the principles of free speech and 
academic security is empty talk. But these influences do exist, as 
every newspaper reader knows. They are unintelligent and un- 
American, and administrative officers who submit in weakness to 
them are not true friends of education. 

The most difficult cases of academic freedom and tenure, then 
it seems to me, are not those in which the aggrieved faculty mem- 
ber can point to a clear-cut violation of the principles upon which 
our two Associations agree. The most difficult, and perhaps the 
most important, cases, are those in which the suppression of free 
speech and the threats to tenure are intangible and indirect— 
where the freedom and security of the teacher are impaired by ill- 
defined, but perfectly justifiable fears. In 1923, Professor H. M. 
Bates of the University of Michigan, said, in his report as Chair- 
man of our Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


This Association can render no greater service than to in- 
vestigate patiently all of the applications that are made to it. 
The cases in which there is open and clear interference with free- 
dom of speech will be few. The most baffling cases are those in 
which a steady and powerful, but almost invisible and impalpable 
pressure of an academic hierarchy suppresses, discourages, and 
seriously interferes with, the usefulness and development of the 
independent and original thinker. 


Where such pressures as these represent the point of view of a self- 
righteous and powerful minority, which pulls the strings which 
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make a university administration move, we have what is perhaps 
not uncommon, an educational institution which is covertly, per- 
haps unconsciously, an instrument of propaganda. In the famous 
Report of the American Association of University Professors in 
191§ such institutions were characterized as follows: 


Leaving aside, then, the small number of institutions of the pro- 
prietary type [which are legally, but frankly and honestly com- 
mitted to the function of indoctrination], what is the nature of the 
trust reposed in the governing boards of the ordinary institutions 
of learning? Can colleges or universities that are not strictly 
bound by their founders to a propagandist duty ever be included 
in the class of institutions that we have just described as being in 
a moral sense proprietary? The answer is clear. . . They can not 
be permitted to assume the proprietary attitude or privilege if the 
are appealing to the general public for support. Trustees of ouch 
universities or colleges have no moral right to bind the reason or 
the conscience of any professor. . . . It follows that any university 
that lays restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of its professors 
proclaims itself a proprietary institution, and should be so de- 
scribed whenever it makes a general appeal for funds; and the 
public should be apprised that the institution has no claim what- 
ever to general support or regard. 


The danger to academic freedom and tenure from institutions 
which have a secret or unadmitted proprietary character is also evi- 
dent in the public schools of many states. College and university 
teachers can never afford to forget the obligation to the whole edu- 
cational system which their peculiarly privileged position imposes 
upon them. Their successes in establishing freedom and security 
inevitably permeates, though perhaps slowly, throughout the edu- 
cational system of the country, and into private as well as public 
schools. Our claims to intellectual independence will accrue to the 
advantage of all other schools. It is interesting then to find, in 
the October issue of the Alabama School Journal, an item stating 
that the teachers of Minnesota have recently begun their terms 
under contracts guaranteeing continuing tenure. The statement 
reads in part: 


One of the most shameful practices concerned with the adminis- 
tration of schools is that of firing teachers with little or no excuse. . .. 
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Many times no reason for the change is assigned, or if assigned, 
proves to be mere piffle. Alabama is no stranger to such practices, 
as hundreds of teachers throughout the state can testify... . The 
people of Alabama have never failed to support teachers in any 
reasonable request for improving their professional status. They 
will do so now in improving their tenure status. . . . 


College teachers must give moral support to any such movement. 
Legislative protection of academic freedom and tenure may be nec- 
essary, but it must spring from an enlightened public attitude 
which we can all help create. 

There is a quotation from Lord Broughan, the British statesman 
and reformer, comparing the boast of the Emperor Augustus, that 
he found Rome of brick, but left it of marble, to the work of men 
who deal with things of more enduring value. “How much no- 
bler,” said Lord Brougham, “shall be the sovereign’s boast, when 
he shall have it to say, that he found law dear and left it cheap, 
found it a sealed book, and left it a living letter, . . . found it the 
two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff of honesty 
and the shield of innocence.”” And so we may say that, great as are 
the achievements of the builders of the marvelous university plants 
that cover the nation, how much nobler is the work of the president 
of the smallest college in the land who, realizing that education 
is not a question of building with marble in place of brick, but 
of breathing into the faculty of his school a sense of intellectual 
life, of free inquiry, of free speech, of fearless endeavor to 
give a college the spirit of freedom which was once thought to 
be the spirit of America, stands at the head of his faculty 
as its banner and its shield on the difficult road to intellectual 
independence and intellectual honesty, without which no institu- 
tion can merit public support or public regard. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1937 annual meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, at the 
Claypool Hotel on December 31 and January 1. The program of 
this annual meeting, like those of past years and like those of other 
professional organizations, is concerned primarily with the As- 
sociation’s current business and work, as evidenced in the reports 
of officers and committees. In addition to these reports, however, 
there will be luncheon and dinner addresses by a number of 
distinguished educators, among them an address by Professor 
A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chicago, the Association’s re- 
tiring president. This year the Association is particuarly for- 
tunate in having as a speaker at one of the sessions of its program, 
Professor Walter M. Kotschnig, a distinguished foreign scholar. 
Professor Kotschnig was formerly the General Secretary of the 
International Student Service at Geneva, Switzerland, and is now 
Visiting Professor of Comparative Education at Smith College 
and Mount Holyoke College. He is perhaps best known among 
educators in this country for his recent book entitled: Unemploy- 
ment in the Learned Professions. There will also be a symposium 
and an open forum with reference to the nature of the Association, 
its policies, and its problems. 

Many letters received regularly by the General Secretary and 
other officers of the Association from our members, from college 
and university administrative officers, from members of college 
and university boards of trustees, and from the profession at 
large, indicate much misunderstanding as to the Association’s 
nature and purpose. The present officers of the Association be- 
lieve it to be essential to the Association’s and the profession’s 
welfare that such misunderstanding be minimized as much as pos- 
sible. To that end, the symposium referred to above is planned 
for one of the sessions. The subject of this symposium is, ““What 
the American Association of University Professors Is and What 
It Is Not.” It is hoped that many of our members will give 
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serious thought to this subject and will come prepared to partici- 
pate in the open forum which will follow. 

The election of a President, two Vice-Presidents, and ten mem- 
bers of the Council will take place on the morning of January 1, 
following the presentation of the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The names of the nominees, together with a brief state- 
ment of their Association activities, were published in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin. In this issue of the Bulletin, the names of the nomi- 
nees are again published, together with pertinent biographical 
data for the information of the membership. The election of ten 
Council members this year will complete a representative Council 
of three members from each of the ten geographical regions, as 
provided for in By-Law No. 1, which was adopted in 1934. 

This year’s annual meeting is being held in connection with 
the meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The meeting is scheduled at the end of the week, so as 
to enable our members attending specialized departmental meet- 
ings elsewhere earlier in the week to reach Indianapolis in time to 
participate in the program. Last year’s annual meeting held in 
Richmond, Virginia, at the time of the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, attracted the largest attendance in the 
Association’s history. It is hoped this year that, in view of the 
more central location and with fewer conflicts with specialized 
association meetings, the attendance will be even larger. 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, December 30, 1937 
2:00 P. M.—Council Meeting 
7:15 P. M.—Council Meeting 
Friday, December 31, 1937 


g:00 A. M.—Registration of delegates and members 

10:00 A. M.—First Session 
Appointment of Committees on Resolutions 
Report of Committee E on Organization and Con- 
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duct of Local Chapters, Professor G. H. Ryden, 
Chairman, University of Delaware 
Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, 
Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman, Northwestern 
University 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon 
Welcome by Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, President, 
DePauw University 
Address by Professor E. G. Conklin, Princeton 
University, Retiring President, The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
2:30 P. M.—Second Session 
Discussion of the report of Committee Y entitled: 
“Depression, Recovery and Higher Education,” 
by Professor Walter M. Kotschnig, Visiting 
Professor of Comparative Education at Smith 
College and Mount Holyoke College 
Report of Committee Z on Economic Condition of 
the Profession, Professor W. Brooke Graves, 
Chairman, Temple University 
Report of Committee T on Place and Function of 
Faculties in University and College Government, 
Professor G. H. Sabine, Chairman, Cornell Uni- 
versity 
Faculty-Administration Cooperation at the Uni- 
versity of California, by Professor G. B. Louder- 
back, University of California 
Reports of Other Committees 
7:00 P. M.—Formal Dinner 
Address, “‘Association Problems, Solved and Un- 
solved,” by Professor A. O. Lovejoy, The Johns 
Hopkins University 
Address, ‘““So This Is The University?” by Professor 
A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago 


Saturday, January 1, 1938 


9:30 A. M.—Third Session 
Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
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Tenure, Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman, 
Duke University 
Reports of the General Secretary, Treasurer and 
Council 
Report of the Nominating Committee, Professor 
Clyde L. Grose, Chairman, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
Election of Officers 
1:00 P. M.—Committee Luncheons 
2:30 P. M.—Fourth Session 
Symposium and Forum, “What the American 
Association of University Professors Is and What 
It Is Not.” 
Discussion leaders: Professors Joseph Allen, The 
City College, New York; Dinsmore Alter, Grif- 
fith Observatory, Los Angeles, California; Kirk 
H. Porter, State University of lowa; DR Scott, 
University of Missouri; H. W. Tyler, Former 
General Secretary 
Unfinished and Miscellaneous Business 
5:00 P. M.—Council Meeting 
7:30 P. M.—Council Meeting 


The local committee on arrangements for the annual meeting is 
as follows: Professors Merwyn G. Bridenstine, Chairman, Butler 
University; F. J. Allen, Purdue University; O. L. Bockstahler, 
Indiana University; Karl S. Means, Butler University; Lloyd L. 
Messersmith, DePauw University; M. C. Mills, Indiana Univer- 
sity; James H. Peeling, Butler University; J. E. Switzer, Indiana 
University; O. C. Trimble, Purdue University; and Harry W. 
Voltmer, DePauw University. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL CONCERNING 
NOMINEES FOR 1938 


A brief statement of the Association experience of each candi- 
date for office was presented by the Nominating Committee in 
the November Bulletin. Pursuant to Council action, certain 
pertinent data on the academic training and professional experience 
of the candidates for office are published in this issue, as supplied 
for the most part by the nominees themselves. 


President 


Mark H. Incranam, Mathematics, University of Wisconsin 


Elected 1929?; Council, 1937-39 (Executive Committee, 1937- 
); Chap. Secy., 1929-31; Chairman, Chap. Committee on 
Tenure, 1932-34. 
Born 1896. A.B., 1917, Cornell University; A.M., 1922, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1924, University of Chicago. 
Instructor, 1919-21, Fellow, 1921-22, University of Wisconsin; 
Fellow, 1922-24, University of Chicago; Assistant Professor, 
1924-26, University of Wisconsin; Assistant Professor, 1926-27, 
Brown University; Professor, 1927- , University of Wisconsin. 


Vice-Presidents 


Auzapa Comstock, Economics, Mt. Holyoke College 


Elected 1921; Committee U on College and University Teach- 
ing, 1932-36; Commitee Z on Economic Condition of the Pro- 
fession, 1931- ; Vice-Chairman, Committee Y on Effect of 
Depression and Recovery on Higher Education, 1935. 


Born 1888. A.B., 1910, Mt. Holyoke College; A.M., 1913, 
Ph.D., 1921, Columbia University. Guggenheim Fellow, 
1926-27. Instructor, 1913-18, Associate Professor, 1918-27, 
Professor, 1927— , Mt. Holyoke College. 
See pp. 534-536. 
he term “elected” refers in this and each following statement to election to 
membership in the American Association of University Professors. 
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A. C. Krey, History, University of Minnesota 
Elected 1923; Council, 1936-38; Chap. Pres., 1923-24, 1925-26, 
1935-36; Committee O on Organization and Policy, 1936-37; 
Committee Q on Teacher Training, 1937; Chairman, Commit- 
tee J on Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Education, 1931- 


Born 1887. A.B., 1907, A.M., 1908, Ph.D., 1914, University 
of Wisconsin. Taught, 1910-12, University of Texas; 1912-13, 
University of Illinois; Instructor, 1915, Assistant Professor, 
1915-17, Associate Professor, 1917-27, Professor, 1927- , 
University of Minnesota. 


Members of the Council for 1938-1940 
REGION I 
Georce B. Frank un, English, Boston University 
Elected 1924; Chap. Secy., 1934-37. 


Born 1877. A.B., 1903, University of Georgia; A.M., 1912, Ph.D., 
1921, Harvard University. Studied, summer, 1925, Oxford. 
Instructor, 1908-12, Georgia School of Technology; Instructor, 
Simmons College, 1914-16; Associate Professor, 1916-18, 


Colby College; Professor, 1919-24, Evansville College; Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1924-25, Professor, 1925— , Boston University. 


Cotston E. Warne, Economics, Amherst College 
Elected 1929. 


Born 1900. A.B., 1920, A.M., 1921, Cornell University; Ph.D., 
1925, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1920-21, Cornell 
University; Instructor, 1921-22, University of Pittsburgh; 
Assistant, 1922-25, University of Chicago; Associate Professor, 
1925-26, University of Denver; Assistant Professor, 1926-30, 
University of Pittsburgh; Associate Professor, 1930- , Am- 
herst College. Member and Former Chairman, Committee on 
Academic Freedom of the American Federation of Teachers. 
Member and Chairman, Western Massachusetts Committee of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 


REGION II 
Wa ter G. Capy, Physics, Wesleyan University 
Elected 1922. 


Born 1874. Ph.B., 1895, A.M., 1896, Brown University; Ph.D., 
1900, University of Berlin. Instructor in Mathematics, 1895- 
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97, Brown University; Instructor in Physics, 1902-03, Associate 
Professor, 1903-07, Professor 1907—- , Wesleyan University. 


Joun Q. Srewart, Astronomy, Princeton University 
Elected 1924; Chap. Pres., 1933-36. 


Born 1894. B.S., 1915, Ph.D., 1919, Princeton University. 
Assistant Professor, 1921-27, Associate Professor, 1927- , 
Princeton University. 


REGION III 


T. S. Lawson, English, Colgate University 
Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 


Born 1899. A.B., 1923, University of Washington; A.M., 
1926, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1930, University of Edin- 
burgh. Assistant, 1923-24, University of Washington; As- 
sistant, 1924-26, Radcliffe College; Instructor (Tutor), 1924-26, 
Harvard College; Instructor, 1926-27, Rice Institute; Instruc- 
tor, 1930-31, Northwestern University; Assistant Professor, 
1931- , Colgate University. 


Eunice Morcan ScHEnck, French, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Bryn Mawr College 


Elected 1920; Council, 1926-28. 


Born 1884. A.B., 1907, Ph.D., 1913, Bryn Mawr College. 
Attended, 1910-12, Sorbonne, College de France, University of 
Grenoble. Reader, 1913-14, Associate, 1914-16, Associate 
Professor, 1916-25, Professor, 1925—- , Dean of the Graduate 
School, 1929-  , Bryn Mawr College. 


REGION IV 


GeorceE Boas, Philosophy, The Johns Hopkins University 


Elected 1922; Committee U on College and University Teach- 
ing, 1932-36. 

Born 1891. A.B., 1913, A.M., 1913, Brown University; A.M., 
1915, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1917, University of Cali- 
fornia. Instructor 1915-17, Assistant Professor, 1920-21, 
University of California; Associate 1921-27, Associate Profes- 
sor, 1927-33, Professor, 1933- , The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 
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Leon C. Marsna.t, Economics, American University 


Elected 1916; Committee R on Encouragement of University 
Research, 1932- 


Born 1879. A.B., 1900, Ohio Wesleyan University; A.B., 
1901, A.M., 1902, Harvard University. Professor, 1903-07, 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Assistant Professor, 1907-08, As- 
sociate Professor, 1908-11, Professor, 1911-28, Dean of College 
of Commerce and Administration, 1909-24, Dean of School of 
Social Service Administration, 1918-24, Dean of Senior Colleges, 
1911-18, Chairman of Department of Political Economy, 1918- 
28, University of Chicago; Visiting Professor, 1926-27, School 
of Law, Columbia University; Professor of Law, 1928-33, 
Visiting Professor of Education, 1935-37, The Johns Hopkins 
University; Professor of Political Economy, 1936- , American 
University. 


REGION V 


Artuur C. Cots, History, Western Reserve University 


Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., Ohio State University, 1925-26, and 
at Western Reserve University, 1936-37. 


Born 1886. A.B., 1907, A.M., 1908, University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., 1911, University of Pennsylvania. Instructor, 1912-15, 
Associate, 1915-17, Assistant Professor, 1917-20, University of 
Illinois; Professor, 1920-30, Ohio State University; Professor, 
1930- , Western Reserve University. 


Hara_p S. Patron, Economics, Michigan State College 
Elected 1932; Chap. Pres., 1933-35. 
Born 1889. A.B., 1912, University of Toronto; A.M., 1921, 
Ph.D., 1926, Harvard University. Lecturer, 1921-25, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; Assistant and Associate Professor, 1925-29, 


University of Cincinnati; Professor and Head of the Econom- 
ics Department, 1929- , Michigan State College. 


REGION VI 
Wituiam McGurrey Hepsurn, Law, University of Alabama 
Elected 1929; Chap. Pres., 1934-37. 


Born 1900. A.B., 1921, Indiana University; LL.B., 1928, 
Yale Law School; LL.M., 1930, Harvard Law School. Studied, 
summer, 1922, Sorbonne. Tutor and Instructor in French, 
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1922-24, Indiana University; Instructor in French, 1925-29, 
Yale University; Assistant Professor of Law, 1930-31, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1931-32, Professor, 1932—- , University of 
Alabama. 


Cuartes W. Pipkin, Political Science, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Louisiana State University 


Elected 1931. 


Born 1899. A.B., 1918, Henderson Brown College; A.M., 
1919, Vanderbilt University; attended Harvard University, 
1919-22; Ph.D., 1925, Oxford University. Instructor, 1920- 
22, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor, 1925-  , 
Dean of the Graduate School, 1931— , Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Visiting Professor, 1931-32, Columbia University. 


REGION VII 
T. V. Smitu, Philosophy, University of Chicago 
Elected 1935. 
Born 1890. A.B., 1915, A.M., 1916, University of Texas; 


Ph.D., 1922, University of Chicago. Professor of English, 
1916-17, Professor of Philosophy, 1917-18, Texas Christian 
University; Instructor, 1919-21, University of Texas; Instruc- 
tor and Assistant Professor, 1922-26, Professor, 1926- , Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, 1924-27, Associate Dean of 
the College, 1927-28, University of Chicago; 7 Professor, 


1930-31, Cornell University. Member of Chicago Civil Liber- 


ties Committee, 1930- 


Witus G. Swartz, Political Science, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 

Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 
Born 1902. A.B., 1924, A.M., 1925, Ph.D., 1929, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Head of Department of History and Political 
Science, 1925-27, Sterling College; Carnegie Fellow in Inter- 
national Law, 1927-28; Assistant Professor, 1929-30, Oregon 
State College; Professor and Head of Department, 1930- , 
Southern Illinois State Normal University. 


REGION VIII 
James B. Macetwane, Geophysics, St. Louis University 
Elected 1923; Chap. Pres., 1935-37. 
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Born 1883. A.B., 1910, A.M., 1911, M.S., 1912, St. Louis 
University; Ph.D., 1923, University of California. Instructor 
in Mathematics, 1907-08, St. John’s College (Toledo); In- 
structor in Physics, 1912-13, Assistant Professor, 1913-15, 
1918-19, St. Louis University; Assistant Professor of Geology 
and Director of the Seismographic Stations, 1923-25, Univer- 
sity of California; Dean of the Graduate School, 1927-33, 
Professor of Geophysics, 1933- , St. Louis University. 


GeorceE C. Rosinson, Government, Iowa State Teachers College 
Elected 1929; Chap. Pres., 1936-37. 


Born 1894. A.B., 1916, University of Wisconsin; A.M., 1920, 
Ph.D., 1932, Harvard University. Teaching Fellow, 1920-21, 
University of Wisconsin; Assistant 1930-31, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Professor, 1922-30, 1931—__, Iowa State Teachers College. 


REGION IX 
Joun Ise, Economics, University of Kansas 


Elected 1920; Committee Z on the Economic Condition of the 
Profession, 1935- 


Born 1885. Mus. B., 1908, A.B., 1910, LL.B., 1911, University 
of Kansas; A.M., 1912, Ph.D., 1914, Harvard University. As- 
sistant Professor, 1914-15, Associate Professor, 1915-16, Iowa 
State College; Assistant Professor, 1916-19, Associate Profes- 
sor, 1919-20, Professor, 1920- , University of Kansas. 


E. J. Lunp, Zoology, University of Texas 
Elected 1920; Chap. Pres., 1935-37. 


Born 1884. Ph.B., 1910, Sc.D., 1934, Hamline University; 
Ph.D., 1914, Johns Hopkins University. Instructor, 1914-15, 
University of Pennsylvania; Assistant Professor, 1915-19, and 
Associate Professor, 1919-26, University of Minnesota; Pro- 
fessor, 1926- , University of Texas. 


REGION X 
Henry K. Benson, Chemistry, University of Washington 
Elected 1916; Chap. Secy., 1927-29; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 
Born 1877. A.B., 1899, A.M., 1902, Sc.D., 1926, Franklin and 
Marshall College; Ph.D., 1906, Columbia University. As- 


sistant Professor, 1904-09, Associate Professor, 1909-13, Pro- 
fessor, 1913— , University of Washington. 
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Joun D. Firz-Geratp, Romance Philology, University of Arizona 


Elected 1936; Committee L on Cooperation with Latin-Ameri- 
can Universities, 1934- 


Born 1873. A.B., 1895, Ph.D., 1906, Columbia University; 
Litt.D., 1920, Syracuse University; studied 1896-97 and 1900- 
o2 at the Universities of Leipzig, Berlin, Paris, and Madrid. 
Assistant, Tutor, and Instructor, 1898-1909, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Assistant Professor, 1909-15, Professor, 1915-29, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Professor of Romance Philology and Head 
of the Spanish Department, 1929-__, University of Arizona. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Contributing Membership Plan 


The details of the contributing membership plan recently 
authorized by the Association’s Council have now been developed, 
and in the near future the entire membership will be given the op- 
portunity to support to a greater degree the work of the American 
Association of University Professors. With the regular bills for 
dues issued on January 1, there will be enclosed with each a form 
on which the member may authorize the Treasurer to bill him for 
a stated contribution until further notice. The minimum contri- 
bution for Active members will be $4.00 and for Associate and 
Junior members $3.00. Any member who may later wish to dis- 
continue his contribution for future years is free to do so. 

The contributing membership plan was adopted by the Council 
to enable the Association to meet the increasing demands that are 
being made upon it. The nature and extent of those demands 
were presented and explained in the first Chapter Letter of this 
academic year under date of October 7, which was reprinted in the 
November Bulletin.! In this letter, it was pointed out that, un- 
like other departmental or specialized organizations to which our 
members belong, this professional Association, because of the na- 
ture of its work, particularly with reference to academic freedom 
and tenure, must secure most of its revenue from the membership. 

Contributions received from the membership will go toward 
the support of all of the Association’s work, particularly that of 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Committee B on 
Freedom of Speech, Committee Z on the Economic Condition of 
the Profession, Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government, Committee I on University 
Ethics, and the Bu/letin. 


1 See pp. 524-532. 
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Regional Meeting 
Regional Conference at Union College 


The third annual regional conference of Eastern New York and 
Western New England was held at Union College in Schenectady 
on October 30, and was attended by about 100 persons from 12 
neighboring colleges and universities. Amherst College, Colgate 
University, Hartwick College, Middlebury College, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Russell Sage College, Skidmore College, 
State College for Teachers, Syracuse University, Union College, 
University of Vermont, and Williams College were represented. 
During the afternoon a special “House of Magic” demonstration 
was provided by the General Electric Company in Rice Hall. 
This was followed by a tea at Hale House on the college campus. 


At the conference dinner, after a speech of welcome by President 
Dixon Ryan Fox of Union College, Professors A. R. Gifford of the 
University of Vermont, a member of the Council and chairman of 
the Committee on Committees, and E. E. Cummins of Union Col- 
lege, discussed the general topic of ‘Individual versus Collective 
Bargaining in the Academic World.” Professor Cummins, whose 
paper was read in his absence owing to ill health, made a plea for 
“realism” in facing the facts of present day professional relation- 
ships in the academic world. He declared that “the view that col- 
lective bargaining is out of place in our colleges and universities is 
unrealistic because it does not take into account the actualities of 
the bargaining situation between the individual professor and the 
representative of the college corporation.” He contended also 
that “the view that such collective bargaining should be carried on 
by labor union methods (which are admirable in other fields, but 
which are utterly unsuited to professional controversies) is equally 
unrealistic because it does not recognize the genuine differences be- 
tween the two sorts of values involved.”” Union methods in col- 
lege crises are bound to fail for two reasons: ‘‘First, because college 
professors have not the necessary cohesion and community of in- 
terests to apply them as they must be applied in order to be effec- 
tive; and second, because such methods are almost certain per- 
manently to antagonize the person with whom cooperation must 
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be carried on unless there is to be a drastic social overturn.” Pro- 
fessor Cummins concluded that “‘to be realistic about these matters 
does not mean to overlook either high ideals or economic necessi- 
ties, but to take account of both, and to find a place for both. 
That, in the complex field of college teaching, is the difficult task 
which faces our Association.” 

Professor Gifford compared the social methods of academic ad- 
justment with the methods of direct action, and raised a number of 
questions for the defenders of the !atter to answer: Should an as- 
sociation of scholars be voluntary or coercive? Would objective 
scholarship be compromised by partisan alliances? Are scholar- 
ships and teaching judicial or evangelical functions? He main- 
tained that an association of teachers must preserve a certain de- 
tachment, and rely upon the social methods of publicity and the 
education of public opinion, rather than upon any coercive proce- 
dures. He pointed to the increasing body of “‘case law and cus- 
tom”’ which the American Association of University Professors has 
already developed, and recommended the continued cultivation of 
taste and tact in the exercise of the teacher’s freedom. Professor 
Gifford added that upon those whose lives have fallen in pleasant 
places lies the obligation to combine in assisting those who sit (and 
tremble) in the shadow of a great affliction. 

It was decided to hold next year’s conference in Troy; and to 
add representatives from Colgate, Middlebury, and Vermont to 
the continuation committee, which has hitherto been composed of 
chapter members from Russell Sage, Rensselaer, Skidmore, State 
Teachers, and Union. 


Chapter Activities 


University of Oklahoma. With a view to engaging in a year of 
more intensive activity than heretofore, the University of Okla- 
homa chapter has enlarged its staff of officers to include two of- 
ficers-at-large, who, together with the president, vice-president, 
and secretary, will constitute the executive committee of the chap- 
ter. At the first regular meeting in October, the chapter endorsed 
the following broad program: (1) To increase the physical capacity 
of the University; (2) to encourage the development of specialized 
institutes and schools; (3) to stimulate the growth of the Extension 
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Division of the University; and (4) to secure higher salaries for 
the faculty. The chapter is cooperating with the Alumni Associa- 
tion in the promotion of the program. 

As a result of a questionnaire sent to all chapter members request- 
ing that they indicate the topics they wished to have considered, it 
was found that the bulk of the replies favored the following: 
(1) The methods of appointment, promotion, and salary adjust- 
ment at the University of Oklahoma; (2) the aims and functions 
of a state university; (3) the status of universities in fascist and 
communist countries; (4) the civic rights of university professors; 
and (5) the tenure situation at the University of Oklahoma. The 
officers have noted these suggestions by the members of the chapter 
and are proceeding to conduct a vigorous investigation of each 
topic named. 

The membership committee of the chapter has been favorably 
impressed with the results of the membership canvass recently con- 
ducted by the University of Minnesota chapter. It has adopted a 
somewhat different plan, however, to meet local conditions. Each 
member of the committee, which numbers 10, has agreed to con- 
tact personally 10 members of the chapter and furnish each with 
the names of two eligible non-members. These prospective mem- 
bers were invited to attend the November chapter meeting as 
guests of the respective members. At that time each guest had an 
opportunity to join the Association if he desired. Later on it is 
planned to approach each guest individually to discuss the pos- 
sibility of his becoming a member, if he has not in the meantime 
signified his desire to join. 

To provide facilities for the enlarged program of the chapter, a 
permanent office has been secured in the Student Union Building 
and a stenographer has been made available for 40 hours per month. 


Denison University. The Denison University chapter has formu- 
lated a program for 1937-38 somewhat different from those in the 
past. Professor H. DeWeerd (History), president of the chapter, 
reports a deep interest among faculty members and on the part of 
President A. A. Shaw of Denison University in group insurance for 
the faculty, probably along the lines recently suggested by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. Another project in 
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which the local chapter is actively interested is the removal of glar- 
ing inequities in the student-hour load of the teaching staff. 
Closely allied to this project is a chapter study of the faculty load 
outside the classroom, such as committee work, preparation of 
comprehensive examinations, and advice to student majors. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. The second meeting 
of the chapter for the current year was held on October 14, with 
22 persons in attendance. A cordial invitation to eligible non- 
members of the faculty to join the Association was extended by 
Professor C. H. Winkler (Psychology), president of the local chap- 
ter. Professor V. M. Faires (Mechanical Engineering) addressed 
the meeting on the subject: ““The Aims and Activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors.” A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange a program for the remainder of the year, and the 
December meeting will be devoted to a discussion of the commit- 
tee’s report. The chapter has projected plans for a vigorous and 
systematic membership campaign during the year. 


University of Idaho. The first of a series of meetings open to all 
faculty members was held on October 20 by the University of 
Idaho chapter. About 80 persons attended the dinner which pre- 
ceded the meeting. The chapter was pleased to welcome to the 
gathering a small delegation from the Washington State College 
chapter. The assigned subject for discussion was: ““The Place of 
the Faculty in University Administration,” and the principal 
speakers were Professor H. L. Axtell (Classical Languages), Pro- 
fessor L. L. Schuldt (English), Dean D. S. Jeffers, and President 
Harrison C. Dale, of the University of Idaho, a former member of 
the American Association of University Professors. 


Michigan State Normal College. The Michigan State Normal 
College chapter is devoting the academic year to the study of: 
“The Place and Function of a Teachers College in American Educa- 
tion.” The study is intended to be a critical reexamination of the 
function of a teachers college in the current social pattern. Study 
groups are already engaged in the investigation of several phases of 
the problem. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
A Harvard Man on Academic Freedom! 


Epiroriat Note: About a year ago, the late Ogden L. Mills 
wrote to a friend a letter which contains his views on the question 
of academic freedom. The members of the Association will be 
interested in this statement, which was as follows: 

December 3, 1936 
Meredith Blagden, Esq. 
Harvard University Office 
28 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Dear Meredith: 

I have been thinking over our conversation with reference to the 
reluctance of some Harvard men to contribute to the Tercentenary 
Endowment Fund because of alleged radicalism in the University, 
and of the outside activities of certain members oi the faculty. 

The more I think of it, the more I am satisfied that such an atti- 
tude is unjustified. 

As I understand it, the outside activities complained of consist of 
unofficial participation in the formulation of those policies of gov- 
ernment which have come to be known as the “‘New Deal,” and 
more particularly of the advocacy of certain measures that in the 
opinion of many run counter to the form and spirit of our institu- 
tions. 

No one has opposed these measures more strongly than I have, 
or been more critical of much of the New Deal. But, if a member 
of the Harvard faculty is called upon to advise his Government, I 
can not for the life of me see what else he can do save respond. And 
surely, if he does advise, he must speak according to his own con- 
science and convictions. Certainly he should not endeavor to 
present what he conceives to be the views of the Corporation or 
the alumni. He has no right to speak for them. He is not in any 
sense their representative. He is acting outside the scope of his 


t Reprinted from the University of Chicago Magazine, Vol. XX1X, No. 4, Febru- 
ary, 1937. 
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professional duties, and in his own time, as a private citizen whose 
opinion is valued by those in authority. 

A teacher has as much right to engage in outside activities, and 
to express his views on public questions, as any other professional 
man. That his views may not coincide with those of a governing 
board, or do violence to the convictions of the great body of gradu- 
ates, may be unfortunate, but to ask him to remain silent unless 
his opinions conform to theirs, would be to limit his right as a citi- 
zen, to deprive him of part of his liberty and to impose humiliating 
restrictions unacceptable to independent and high-minded men. 

Any University attempting to enforce such a censorship would 
soon cease to attract preeminent men who combine independence 
of mind with sound scholarship, the very men who bring it strength 
and vitality. It would thus pay a penalty so heavy as to make any 
temporary embarrassment or irritation occasioned by the words or 
activities of an individual, however imprudent, seem comparatively 
trivial. 

I recognize, of course, that by saying things which may shock 
public sentiment, a professor can do great harm to the institution 
with which he is connected. However, good taste, a sense of the 
proprieties, and the influence of his colleagues can be relied upon to 
exercise a restraining influence. Should these fail, even so, I am 
sure that as compared with unfair and humiliating restrictions, and 
their inevitable consequences, the temporary embarrassment is the 
lesser of two evils. 

There is a point, however, at which exception can be taken to the 
outside activities of a member of the faculty, that is when they in- 
terfere with his work, or it becomes apparent that they constitute 
a primary rather than an incidental interest, and that the teacher 
is using the prestige of his university position to build up an out- 
side career or to promote outside causes. Even then, so impor- 
tant do I consider individual rights that I would prefer to rely on 
such pressure as would unquestionably be exerted by his colleagues, 
rather than the disciplinary action of a governing board. 

The objection to radical teaching raises a very different problem. 
It is not a question here of the individual rights of the teacher, but 
of the performance of his professional duties. Since he is acting in 
his official capacity, it is clear that, if the University so desires, it 
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can hold him accountable not only for the quality and character but 
for the what of his teaching. This doubtless is what those 
temporarily irritated by some incident would have the governing 
board do. 

But, upon second consideration, they must realize the folly of 
any such action. A University exists for the pursuit and dissemi- 
nation of learning. If it is not a place where men may seek the 
truth with open minds, it betrays its true character and purpose. 
Search for the truth means a constant endeavor to widen the 
boundaries of knowledge, and there is here a fatal contradiction if 
men are compelled to accept as final any particular social, political, 
or other philosophy, or if restrictions are placed on their critical 
faculties, or if they are forbidden to state the truth as they honestly 
find it. 

In the life of the University, as in the life of the world at large, 
there is no source of creative activity other than the individual 
human spirit. Confine that spirit within rigid limits, and it soon 
becomes sterile. That is the unanswerable reason for unswerving 
fidelity to the principle of academic freedom. Upon its mainte- 
nance depends the continued vitality of Harvard and every other 
University. 

It may be argued, nevertheless, that however important aca- 
demic freedom may be, since young men and women are compelled 
to attend classes, the University is under an obligation to see that 
they are not compelled to listen to and to absorb unsound doctrine. 
There is an obligation. But what is unsound doctrine? And what 
can afford greater protection against it than free inquiry conducted 
by men whose intellectual processes conform with the highest re- 
quirements of true scholarship? How better can the University 
meet its obligation to its members than by appointing such men 
and giving them a free hand? 

For my part, I would have little faith in my own beliefs and prin- 
ciples if I felt that they needed the shelter of authority and could 
not withstand the searching analysis of those who honestly hold 
otherwise. And I assume, of course, that in any well-conducted 
institution both sides of controverted questions will be adequately 
presented. Doesn’t it all come down to picking a group of clear- 
thinking scholars, who are primarily scholars, balancing the inevi- 
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table tendencies to right and left, and then letting discussion rage? 

As in the case of outside activities, there is a point beyond which 
I would not go. I would never permit the Universities to be sub- 
jected, in the name of academic freedom, to an organized effort to 
use them as propaganda mediums. 

To state an extreme case for purposes of illustration, if a group 
of industrialists, who believe in high tariff protection, should un- 
dertake, directly or indirectly, to promote the teaching of such a 
doctrine in the University, and if any member or members of the 
faculty should lend themselves to such an organized undertaking, 
the University should take suitable measures to protect itself. 
And this would be equally true in any other case of an organized 
effort from the outside to influence teaching. To hold otherwise 
would be not to defend academic freedom but to justify its 
perversion. 

The line might conceivably on occasions be hard to draw, but the 
principle is clear and definite. If a true scholar honestly seeks the 
truth he should be permitted to expound it as he finds it, without 
restrictions of any kind, no matter how radical his views may be. 
If, however, he deems it his duty to serve some other cause, then 
his place is in the outside world, and not in a University. It is not 
a question of freedom. It is a question of loyalty. Ifa man’s loy- 
alty is to the high mission of the University, well and good. If his 
real loyalties lie elsewhere, he should not endeavor to serve two 
masters. 

However, it is so vital that academic freedom should never be 
brought into question that disciplinary action should not be taken 
by a governing board unless it is clear either that outside inter- 
ference exists or that they are confronted with an organized 
movement. 

I apologize for having written at such length. Having started, 
I wanted to think this business through, for my own satisfaction. 
But do tell our friends who are troubled that there is no cause for 
anxiety, and that as Harvard begins her fourth century of service, 
she is entitled without reservation to the whole-hearted support of 
all Harvard men. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Ocpen L. Mitts 


iS 
Fe 
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Leadership or Regimentation in Higher Education’ 


By Alexander G. Ruthven 


Like other social institutions, American colleges and universi- 
ties have continually before them the task of making adjustments 
to changing conditions in community aspects of human relation- 
ships. From their inception the faculties of colleges have busied 
themselves with studies of social trends and with educational 
experiments designed to keep their institutions in position to meet 
satisfactorily the needs of succeeding generations of students. 
With all of the efforts, however, unmistakable signs have recentiy 
appeared that these institutions, like business, the church, and 
other units of our social organization, are now facing a definite 
crisis with reference to their future significance, a crisis which is not 
apparently being clearly appreciated or intelligently met. Specifi- 
cally, they must now fit themselves, or be fitted, into a largely new 
pattern in American life. 


The Nature of the Adjustment to Be Made 


From Colonial times until recently our schools grew and multi- 
plied rapidly in a new and uncrowded environment. Their main 
problems were those immediately associated with increase in size, 
with rapidly expanding fields of knowledge, and with a gradual 
change from an agricultural to an industrial society. The task 
of acquiring teachers, lands, buildings, equipment, and operating 
funds to meet the demands of increasing numbers of students for 
the best possible training for life was for colleges and universities 
often an all-absorbing one. During this period, somewhat for- 
tunately, harassed administrators and overworked and underpaid 
faculties were not required to give serious consideration to inter- 
institutional relationships, since each school could maintain stu- 
dent attendance without engaging in competition or being seriously 
accused of unnecessary duplication of effort. 

Rapid changes in the conditions of life in America in the past 
few years have altered the relative importance of many old prob- 
lems of the highest schools in our system and have created impor- 


1 Reprinted from The Educational Record, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, July, 1937. 
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tant new ones. Well-developed physical plants, enlarged incomes, 
and an abundance of men and women trained for teaching and re- 
search have made the struggle to meet the needs of students 
somewhat less serious. At the same time, a multiplicity of in- 
stitutions, greater ease of travel, and a growing burden of taxation 
have brought the schools relatively close together, decreased their 
isolation, originated an uneconomical duplication of functions, and 
produced a sharp competition for students. In short, there has 
been a rather rapid movement from an order characterized by the 
necessity for more institutions and better educational facilities 
into a new one in which the important task is to build an integrated 
system of higher education by coordinated programs of instruc- 
tion, with elimination of duplication and regional allocation of 
functions. 

The adjustment to the conditions of a new struggle for existence 
which must now perforce be made by the schools requires of edu- 
cators a decision which can not be avoided. They may attempt 
to provide leadership through study of the problems of change and 
by the exercise of judgment, tact, and wisdom in the solution of 
these problems, or they may adopt an attitude of indifference, 
hopelessness, or selfishness and permit their institutions to fall into 
the hands of politicians and bureaucrats to be regimented by 
formulas and the demands of special interests. A survey of present 
trends of thought and action seems to discover teachers and ad- 
ministrators as academically inclined to one course while adopting 
in practice the other. School men still appear confident of their 
ability to guide the destinies of their institutions and continue to 
preach the virtues of institutional independence and academic 
freedom. At the same time, they are both wittingly and un- 
wittingly very rapidly trading away their leadership, and by failure 
to deal effectively with their problems they are building up a 
strong case for a system of forced cooperation and remote control. 


The State-Supported Institutions 


The present position of most tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities is a striking illustration of the recent tendency of faculties 
and administrators to barter freedom for financial considerations. 
The growth of these schools has long been viewed with pride by the 
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majority of Americans, and almost without exception the faith of 
the citizens who created and continue to support them has been 
justified by the quality of instruction, by the number and grade of 
researches, by service rendered to the people, and by a democratic 
spirit. For many years it has been the aim of those desirous of 
improving the educational opportunities of our citizens to protect 
these schools from their most imminent danger—partisan political 
influences. But while it has been the dream of educators to see 
state-supported colleges and universities safe from party and 
faction, and faculties and administrators of state schools continue 
to give lip service to this ideal, according to a recent report, in 
only six of these schools, do the governing boards now occupy a 
position of independence in regard to the powers of state execu- 
tive officials and agencies. 

Furthermore, most of the state colleges now receive their sup- 
port by direct legislative appropriation. With increasing fre- 
quency, also, they are accepting support by appropriation bills 
carrying riders which dictate details of operation. In a number of 
states the governor appoints the trustees, and in some he is 
ex officio a member of the governing body. I quote from the report 
just cited: 


Of striking interest is the large number of states in which state 
executive officials and agencies exercise powers over the budgetary 
and fiscal affairs of the institution which are closely related to 
the conduct of the educational and academic programs. In a 
considerable proportion of the states, the powers of these officials 
and agencies include staff and faculty personnel matters, travel of 
staff members, publications, printing, and purchasing, all of which 
involve the educational and academic program to a considerable 
extent.? 


The evil results of these and other administrative procedures 
which make the institutions subservient to political influences are 
all too apparent and need not be illustrated by examples. Suffice 
it to say more than ever before faculty members are compelled to 
live in apprehension of dismissal, administrators are handicapped 

1 “Authority of State Executive Agencies over Higher Education,” U. S. Office 


of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 15, p. 6. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 
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in directing the growth of their schools, and selfish interests and 
non-educational agencies are modifying the curricula and directing 
staff appointments and activities. To make matters worse, in 
order to escape in some measure from state control and to secure 
additional cash, school administrators, educational politicians, and 
professors themselves are now apparently ready further to strangle 
state-supported higher education by seeking, and, indeed, by 
engaging in unseemly struggles for, federal subsidies. 

The practice of creating federal subsidies for state schools is 
increasing. Bills providing for them are being presented to Con- 
gress in ever greater numbers, and many of these bills are now 
being supported by powerful lobbies of educators, some of them 
allied with governmental bureaus. Not only are the administra- 
tors of state institutions enticed into supporting these measures by 
the lure of easy money, but state legislatures are led with the same 
bait to match funds without thought of the relative importance of 
the projects or the need of the funds for other purposes. It 
scarcely seems possible that educators can be so heedless or myopic 
as to be unable to discern the evil consequences of these subsidies. 
Federal grants, unless carefully made, mean competition between 
institutions, continuing struggles for ever greater support of the 
same kind, the gradual assumption of the power to dictate opera- 
tions by small bureaucrats, and ultimately political domination. 


The Endowed Schools 


Privately endowed schools have generally been thought to be in 
less danger than the state colleges and universities of coming under 
the control of politicians and others who would make use of them 
illegitimately. This conclusion has been but partially correct for, 
while they have been free in large measure from the control of po- 
litical forces, they have not entirely escaped the influence of others. 
Moreover, regardless of the past, these schools must now realize 
that the situation faced by state schools has serious implications 
for them. Because of their numbers, large appropriations, and 
increased gifts, the state-supported institutions have become seri- 
ous competitors of the endowed colleges. Thus, the latter not 
only should join with the state schools in a coordinated system of 
higher education in the interests of efficiency, but they must do so 
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or be relegated to an ever smaller corner of the educational field, 
for in one way or another such a system will develop. Moreover, 
if the practice of creating federal subsidies is continued, the en- 
dowed schools will inevitably either be induced or forced to seek 
them in order to meet the growing competition. Only through 
cooperation with state schools can the endowed institutions hope 
to prosper as important agencies in the organization of society, 
and only as all schools remain free can any of them hope for long 
to escape the shackles of political control. 


The Alternatives 


We may conclude, then, that the need for a continuous, progres- 
sive, and coordinated program of higher education presents to 
schoolmen but two alternatives, either to accept regimentation or 
to provide constructive leadership. We may also deduce from 
experience that, while centralized control may force an integrated 
system of higher education, it may also be counted upon to produce 
all of the evils of bureaucratic collectivism, such as the interpre- 
tation of legislation, and, inevitably, the remote control of appoint- 
ments, curricula, salaries, and programs, by clerks and educational 
politicians. On the other hand, it should be obvious that coopera- 
tion can also be secured by voluntary and studious effort, and that 
this method, while often slow in yielding results, will at least be 
unattended by the disadvantages of state or federal dictatorship. 
Finally, and again evidently, to insure for themselves the indepen- 
dence and privilege of directing the course of education in America 
which should rightfully be theirs it is only necessary for our col- 
leges and universities to dedicate themselves anew to the demo- 
cratic ideal and then actively to practice their own teachings by 
adjusting themselves, through investigation and experimentation, 
to the immediate needs and demands of the modern world. As we 
are frequently told, a function of the democratic order is to secure 
group action through voluntary cooperation of individual and 
group interests. It is not primarily coercive in character. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, autocratic administration is permitted only in 
areas where the majority of people believe uniformity is essential. 
If it is assumed that the democratic state is desired by the citizens 
of this country, then our educators should attempt through their 
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own organizations not to promote a forced didactic collectivism, 
which is also a dictatorial form of organization, but to understand 
the problems before them, to harmonize their differences, and to 
learn progressively to work together. 

If the schools are to maintain their dignity, preserve their in- 
dependence, and justify the faith which has been placed in them, 
there can be no delay in creating a genuine, intelligent, and wide- 
spread cooperation. Leadership must appear at once to check the 
trend toward regimentation, and this leadership must be backed 
by a loyalty which is guided by an appreciation of the values to be 
preserved and the dangers to be avoided. 

It is hopeless to expect any one school at this time to assume 
leadership by virtue of its own strength and prestige. Only 
through educational organizations can the colleges and universi- 
ties help themselves. Furthermore, a nation-wide program will 
need, or at least could use to advantage, the support of the great 
foundations. Up to the present time these trusts, either through 
failure of their boards of trustees to understand the problem, or 
because of particular interests of the members of the board in 
control, have hindered rather than promoted cooperation between 
institutions. The foundations can be of little service in the task 
of creating an integrated system of higher education by emphasiz- 
ing grants-in-aid, but they could give very effective assistance in 
correlating the activities of colleges and universities by cooperating 
with each other and with the educational councils and institutions 
in an attempt to organize a national program of teaching and 
research, involving a regional distribution of activities, by in- 
creasing the number of scholarships and fellowships, and by mak- 
ing project grants in the form of period allotments or endowments. 


A Suggested Program 


It is highly presumptuous of anyone to attempt to lay down a 
social program in these unsettled times. Since, however, educators 
profess to be champions of academic freedom and the democratic 
order, they are in honor bound to consider means of giving prac- 
tical expression to their ideals. With no thought, then, that it 
will be all sufficient for the purpose but only in the hope that it 
will be helpful, I venture to propose a nine-point program for 
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higher education in America designed to produce cooperation, to 
eliminate wasteful duplication, and to secure our colleges and 
universities in their natural position of leadership in the advanced 
training of youth. 

1. Educators should immediately rededicate their schools to 
the democratic idea and acquaint faculties with the dangers of, 
and trends toward, state and federal control. 

2. The educational organizations should study themselves 
with the objective of coordinating their activities, and of increasing 
their effectiveness in the particular fields in which they are pri- 
marily designed to serve. 

3. The foundations should be asked largely to cease providing 
direct grants-in-aid, and in their place to give more support to 
scholarships and fellowships and to projects which form parts of 
research and teaching programs approved by the educational 
councils. 

4. A Congressional investigation of educational lobbies should 
be demanded at once with a view to effecting their elimination. 

s. The President’s Advisory Committee on Education should 
be asked to investigate federal subsidies in the hope that the prac- 
tice of creating them may be discontinued or methods adopted 
which will limit them to experimental periods and otherwise keep 
them from centralizing control over the schools. 

6. The institutions of higher education should accept the 
American Council on Education, or create some other council, as 
the general coordinating body for all of their activities. 

7. The American Council on Education or a similar body should 
be requested to give immediate attention to the preparation of a 
broad national program which will eliminate undesirable competi- 
tion and unwise duplication of effort among colleges and uni- 
versities. 

8. All organized forces in education should have as common 
aims the resistance of every attempt to place the schools under 
political or factional control and the development of leadership 
which will lead to a free, well-coordinated system of higher 
education. 

9. If it becomes imperative to establish a regulatory tribunal 
to increase the effectiveness of voluntary organizations in har- 
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monizing judgments and averting conflicts, the necessary centrali- 
zation of control should be provided, not in an independent 
governmental bureau but in an interstate educational commission 
(including both private and state-supported schools) set up with 
express provisions for common hearings, joint conferences, the utili- 
zation of state regulatory machinery, and other devices to insure 
cooperation between institutional, state, and federal authorities. 

The essence of these proposals is that the real threat to aca- 
demic freedom at this time is to be found, in the first instance, 
within rather than without our institutions, in the inability of 
educators to appreciate their responsibilities for leadership, in 
institutional isolation, in the spreading blight of political control, 
and in the strings attached to the easy money of federal subsidies. 


The Next Ten Years in Science Education' 
By Otis W. Caldwell 


The Problem. Your Committee in asking me to become a 
prophet regarding science education almost took the task out of the 
field of prophecy by the shortness of the period which they asked 
me to consider. If the period were long, one might give range to 
his imagination with the comforting knowledge that the check-up 
will not be soon enough to embarrass him. As it is, I shall dis- 
cuss a few of the tendencies which appear fairly certain to produce 
changes in science education in the decade just ahead of us. 

The vocabulary used in science education will again become more 
complex, but also more useful. Two or three decades ago, teachers, 
texts, and magazines used vocabularies, parts of which were for- 
eign to the students. Texts were prepared by those who were 
primarily subject specialists. They believed that those studying 
their subjects should use the technical terms belonging to the sub- 
jects of study. Even if the technical language was difficult, its 
difficulties constituted part of the tasks the student must master. 
Their texts might appear unscholarly if devoid of the accepted 
technical terms common to those known as the devotees of the 
subject concerned. 


1 Presented at the meeting of the American Science Teachers Association, 
Atlantic City, December 31, 1936. Reprinted from Science Education, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2, April, 1937. 
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Then came the excellent studies of the vocabularies that are 
common to students of different ages. Clear evidence was pre- 
sented that many pupils could not hope to understand the ideas 
expressed in their school work since so many words used were un- 
known to them. The rush toward simple vocabularies followed, 
and is still upon us. The common and meager vocabulary of 
people who are not far above mere literacy has become one measur- 
ing criterion of acceptability of published material to be used in 
science study. Teachers and pupils who have severe limitations 
in English have capitalized their weaknesses whenever they found 
terms unknown to them. On the other hand, those who prepared 
material for publication oftentimes sought to express their ideas 
so as not to surpass the mediocre limits of that mass of people who 
compose the majority. 

No complaint is made against this important change, provided 
we do not long remain in this changed condition. We have al- 
ready begun to rise from this submergence below the level of the 
average or less than average linguistic possession. I believe we 
shall continue to rise, and predict that when another decade has 
passed, the science vocabulary of common usage will be far richer 
and more extensive than that which is now regarded as desirable. 

This prediction is based upon evidence which is now appearing. 
The best students and best teachers desire and need vocabularies 
which shall grow as rapidly as do their new thoughts and experi- 
ences. In many cases the alternative to new terms is found only 
in devious, wordy, and awkward phrases which are made up awk- 
wardly of several common words. Even when new ideas are thus 
labeled, the phrases often serve as very general but not clean-cut 
and satisfying expressions of the ideas concerned. New ideas 
otten call for new terms. In my own teaching I do not recall any 
case in which students failed to welcome the proper terms in which 
to house new ideas, provided the ideas were first quite clear. It is 
assumed that no one will now advocate mere memorizing of scientific 
terms just because they appear in dictionaries of science. But we 
shall see more and more definite and extensive plans for vocabu- 
lary building, far exceeding those now beginning to be used. We 
shall have the upper third or upper half of our students understand- 
ing and regularly using a science vocabulary far beyond what is now 
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regarded as the minimum essentials. Our present apparent satis- 
faction with the mediocre in vocabulary will have passed. 

A plan for coherent and cumulative science instruction will be in 
general use. The desire for a coherent series of several years in 
science teaching has made slow progress in actual practice. Over 
twenty years ago, in School Science and Mathematics, there was 
published a committee report which advocated coherent four- 
year high-school courses in science.' The sciences then in use 
were highly specialized. They were not cooperative. There were 
many special sciences seeking places in school programs. The 
situation was marked by severe competition between the advocates 
of special science courses. The efforts that were made to direct 
attention toward pupil needs of coherent and cumulative instruc- 
tion in science were sometimes obscured in the confused advocacy 
of different science subjects. Some advocates are still chiefly 
concerned about the welfare of their special subjects, not about 
science as a means of education. Most of us, however, have dis- 
carded the vested-interest attitude of special sciences of that earlier 
period, but we also desire that really good things to do may not be 
discarded simply because they have existed for a long time. What 
now seems to be ahead of us? We may gain perspective for an 
answer by stepping back a little so as to get the view. 

1. Elementary-school Science. In the elementary schools, 
the unplanned or poorly planned study of nature has largely given 
way to definite planning. Widely different plans are in use, but 
practically all of them are characterized by the expectation of con- 
siderable outcomes of fairly measurable types. In the best school 
systems there now are definite courses in elementary science. 

2. Junior-high-school Science. In the junior-high-school years, 
efforts have been successful in developing and gaining recognition 
for foundational general courses. These have been developed in 
part by experimental methods, and therefore have somewhat more 
secure standing than could be claimed for the courses formerly used 
in these years. It should be made clear that the desirable ele- 
ment of tested trial has not been sufficiently used. More careful, 
less subjective, and better tested experiments will probably pro- 


'“Preliminary Report of the Committee on a Unified High School Science 
Course.” School Science and Mathematics, XIV, February, 1914, pp. 166-168. 
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duce important subject-matter and teaching changes in junior- 
high-school science. It is altogether likely that ten years from 
now we shall look upon our present junior-high-school science 
instruction as having been important steps in the right direction. 
As elementary-school science takes more definite form, and as its 
proved results become more tangible, junior-high-school science 
will take more account of it as part of its own body of practice. 
A proved and tangible product from elementary science is neces- 
sary for any instructional coherence with junior-high-school 
science. Buoyant advocacy of the beauties of science for children 
may help, but does not insure measurable results. 

Within the junior high school, coherent and cumulative in- 
struction has been realized more fully than elsewhere. This will 
doubtless increase. Notwithstanding the asserted differences in 
subject-content, and in devices for effective instruction, we have 
arrived at a reasonably well-defined body of subject-content, and 
somewhat less well-defined instructional procedure for junior high 
schools. Even the frequently revised courses of study seem to 
follow rather closely certain accepted units of experienceand thought 
materials. The strikingly wide divergences from this common body 
of material are usually relatively temporary in their use. The 
enduring nature of this body of subject material may be questioned, 
but it is now widely recognized in use. It is not likely that ex- 
tensive divergence from it will take place rapidly. Its coherent 
and cumulative features are steadily improving, and these under 
the recently applied term, integration, will surely be further devel- 
oped. The ways through which junior-high-school teaching is 
done are likely to undergo many changes. This junior-high-school 
science can be fairly well counted upon as a basis when we turn to 
consideration of senior-high-school science. 

3. Senior-high-school and Junior-college Science. A more 
daring prophecy than I am willing to make might portend a com- 
plete upset of special science courses in this field. This does not 
seem to be immediately ahead of us. Certain considerations are 
pertinent. The foundational general courses of junior high school 
deal with significant units which draw from all the special sciences. 
The names of these units suggest their general nature and wide 
significance. Within the junior-high-school courses there is pro- 
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gression toward more intensive studies. It is conceivable that 
this same type of topical studies might be extended into senior 
high school and junior college, and at a dozen or more places ex- 
periments are being conducted upon this plan. For example, in 
the experimental work of Los Angeles, the 11th and 12th years’ 
work in chemistry and physics are designated as two years in 
physical science, with the following as the unit topics under which 
the work is organized. “Water Purification,” “Petroleum In- 
dustry,” “Electroplating and Electroforming,” “Chemical Sources 
of Electricity,” “Modern Methods of Communication,” ‘“Con- 
quering the Air,” “‘Artificial Refrigeration,” “The Evolution of 
Lubrication,” “The Mystery of a Magnet,” “The Evolution of 
Textiles,” “Lighting the World,” “Paints,” “Photography,” and 
“The Rubber Industry.” 

Measured evidence is not yet available to show results, and the 
discussion is still mainly in the realm of hypothesis and personal 
opinion. Topical or unit foundational courses have been supposed 
to be the foundation for more specialized and more intensive later 
studies. Such specialized studies are now in use, and most con- 
vincing evidence will be needed to effect their displacement. The 
more mature students would seem to be better served by the more 
exacting special fields, but this is argument, not tested evidence. 
That special sciences require much adjustment to modern needs 
all will agree. This field has had less real thinking and experimen- 
tation applied to it than have the science courses at the junior- 
high-school levels. The certainty of assertions about senior-high- 
school science have thus far come mainly from subject specialists 
who have not conducted tested experimental work with pupils of 
the ages concerned. 

Important changes in the training of science teachers are needed 
and probably will be made. This will apply both to inexperienced 
teachers and to those in service. These needs relate to an in- 
creasing science scholarship, to an increasing professional efficiency, 
and to ability to demonstrate to administrative and financial 
agencies the kinds of informed support required for effective work 
in science. Too often we see the sad picture of young and poorly 
trained teachers fumbling with subjects they have not studied 
seriously, and depending upon highly detailed texts and tests to 
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accomplish what the crippled teacher alone can not possibly ac- 
complish. Texts and tests were forced to be what they now are. 
As rapidly as teacher scholarship and professional efficiency im- 
prove, texts and tests will become more fundamental and more 
comprehensive. At present these must guide and provide for 
teachers, many of whom would be helpless in the presence of a 
class without these crutches for those who can not stand alone. 
The best texts have undoubtedly made large contributions to im- 
provement of science teaching. It is no accident, however, that 
those science teachers who possess superior scholarship are the 
ones who find no entirely suitable text for their classes. This is 
most encouraging and will become increasingly true as sound 
scholarship is extended. 

The last two decades have overemphasized the taking of courses 
in education. Science teachers have even taken advanced degrees 
without any considerable accompanying advancement in knowl- 
edge of science. Better balance and better coordination will be 
sought so that teachers grow both in science knowledge and in its 
educational uses. 

The best science teachers know that their own education can 
never be completed. Any increases they make in knowledge or 
effective teaching merely enlarge their horizon so as to include 
new regions to be examined. It is possible that society, which is 
now so concerned about adult education, can make its largest gains 
by having teachers themselves engage constantly in their own 
adult education. 

The question of attitudes might have been expected to appear 
first in this discussion by those of you who have followed my own 
work for the past decade. It was not delayed because of relative 
unimportance, but partly because of less certain knowledge about 
it. How people respond to personal and group problems is very 
important. Their habits of response guide them in what they do. 
One may learn to change his usual responses and may even practice 
this changed way until it, in turn, may become a guide. These 
guides to thinking and acting may be such as the almost uncon- 
scious reflexes of catching a baseball, or such as the conscious 
insistence upon evidence before accepting a theory regarding the 
heat of falling meteors. But what we mean by attitudes falls 
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within the higher range, and does not include reflexes and bodily 
habits. Whatever the definitions of attitudes may be, science is 
concerned with the qualities which call for reasonableness as com- 
pared with the opposite. That is, valid reasons for conclusions 
and actions are asked by those who possess the attitudes we seek. 

Therefore, we have organized instructional procedure to the 
end that students of science may develop more of the attitudes 
which may perhaps cause them to live more regularly under the 
guidance of proved knowledge. This would seem to be at the 
foundation of making science a way of living, instead of being 
merely organized and proved knowledge. 

It would be a rash enthusiast who would claim that the next ten 
years will largely enhance the teaching of desirable attitudes. 
There will be those who believe in teaching attitudes who will 
proclaim the millennium. Scientists know, however, that changes 
are usually slow in those attitudes which control belief and conduct. 
So far as now known, attitudes develop from no end of separate 
experiences, and experiences can not be attacked “en masse.” 
It is the unending series of separate experiences, properly met, 
from which attitudes may be derived. The plans already incor- 
porated into science teaching should produce a measurable change 
during ten years. Any plus change in desirable attitudes will 
indicate progress, but society ten years from now will not be a 
wholly factually-guided society even though science teachers will 
have made substantial progress in teaching desirable attitudes. 

I have dealt with four of the dozen or more topics one would 
like to discuss when thinking of science teaching ten years from 
now. Possibly one of the best achievements after another decade 
will be a speaker’s capacity to discuss science teaching so much 
more cogently than I have done, that this paper will serve its best 
purpose as a small record of what was thought by some of us in 
our day. 
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The Lasting Elements of Individualism, by William Ernest 
Hocking. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 
187. $2.00. 


This little book is a development of Professor Hocking’s paper 
at the symposium on “The Future of Liberalism” at the 1934 meet- 
ing of the eastern division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. Its five chapters were given as the first series of the Powell 
Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University. The author’s 
position in political philosophy was previously, and more amply, 
stated by him in his Man and the State; it is one contemporary 
form of the doctrine of the will as primary in society, first intro- 
duced into political philosophy by Rousseau, and subsequently 
developed by the German idealists and their followers. 

It is small wonder that the term “individual” has become a 
weasel word in political thinking; it has meant so many things in 
the past three hundred years. Professor Hocking addresses him- 
self admirably and specifically to the problem of the applicability 
of historic individualistic ideas to our present predicaments. He 
contrasts J. S. Mill with Marx, with both of whom he disagrees, 
and then enunciates “two necessities of future societies” under the 
headings: ‘“The Commotive Function” and ‘The Incompressible 
Individual.” (This is a rephrasing of the group-individual para- 
dox.) Hecomes to the conclusion that there probably will be situa- 
tions in which we still must act recalcitrantly, and should do so. 

All liberal-minded men will agree. The present writer finds 
himself adding this: that no form of individualistic or collectivistic 
doctrine, antecedently accepted, can tell one whether to be “com- 
motive” or “incompressible,” to use Professor Hocking’s words, 
in the specific situation. Should we be ‘“commotive” when we 
can and “incompressible” when we must? What about the people 
who are “incompressible” when they can be and ‘“‘commotive” 
only when they must? What about a Mussolini in international 
affairs, or an industrial manager who votes himself a million-dollar 
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bonus with the stockholders’ unwitting proxies while he skips the 
dividend on the common stock and dismisses employees? Ah, 
there’s your rugged individualist! And illustrations are not lacking 
even in the field of education. Some of our too, too rugged in- 
dividualists today remind one of James I and his advocacy of the 
“free monarchy” in which he would have had freedom to do as he 
pleased. Obviously we must give the particular action right of 
way when doing so serves everyone concerned; notably this may 
be done in the arts and sciences. But when preserving a right of 
way means that private and exclusive ends are served at public 
expense the case is different. We dislike to be the other fellow’s 
oyster, no matter what philosophy he may profess and expound. 

The fact is that wholesale social creeds, or “isms,” are notoriously 
useless as guides to action. Such psychological contrasts as those 
between learned and unlearned activities, and between mature and 
immature conduct, are far more fruitful as means of analysis to 
provide social insight than are the sterile arbitrary distinctions of 
“individual” and “group.” 

The alternative, the on/y alternative, to fixity of formulas, legal, 
political, and social, is the competency and validity of the methods 
employed. The development and extension in use of the methods 
of intelligence is both the enterprise of education and the goal of 
all sane men who desire a better world for themselves and for their 
children. 


Syracuse University Paut W. Warp 


The Nature of a Liberal College, by Henry M. Wriston. Apple- 
ton: The Lawrence College Press, 1937. Pp. 177. $1.75. 


This is a collection of essays, written by the new President of 
Brown University, as the outcome of his observations and ex- 
perience as the head of a small college in the Middle West. The 
essays deal with a variety of collegiate themes such as the general 
form of institutional organization, the faculty, the student body, 
the library, college life, vocational guidance and soon. Taken to- 
gether, they present a picture of the liberal college as the author 
visualizes such an institution. 
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The pervading feature of these discussions is their display of com- 
mon sense. President Wriston is not among those who believe 
that problems of higher education can be solved by coining a 
phrase or reiterating a platitude. Facts are sometimes awkward 
things, but we have to live with them, and the author of this book 
realizes it. For example, he appreciates the fact that the college 
which sets out to give its students a liberal education must be pre- 
pared to function in a hostile environment. He realizes also that 
whatever the college undertakes to do must be done within the 
trammels of existing institutional forms. The chances of success 
are always diminished when an institution starts out with the idea 
that it must break abruptly with the past and launch forth with 
some wholly new organization or method. 

Especially interesting is Dr. Wriston’s discussion of college 
faculties and of college teaching. He has no patience with the 
proposition that good teaching can be developed by the use of some 
educationist methodology. ‘Despite all that has been done in a 
scientific and semi-scientific way,” he believes “liberal teaching has 
always been, and always must be, an art.” Hence “the style and 
methods of a real teacher are peculiarly his own.” From this it 
follows that “‘most of the arguments about the lecture method and 
class discussion are wholly beside the point. To ask one man to 
lecture would be to destroy his effectiveness; to demand that 
another cease lecturing would be just as disastrous.” The entire 
chapter which Dr. Wriston devotes to college teachers and college 
teaching, in fact, is a masterpiece of straight thinking and clear 
presentation. Its points of view will be accounted unorthodox in 
some quarters but it is an essay that every college professor in the 
United States ought to read and ponder. 

All in all, this book is not merely a repetitious addition to our 
already vast store of literature in this field. It is not an attempt 
to show how a college can be transformed overnight by the touch 
of some magic wand in the form of a new educational discovery. 
A modest and eminently sane discussion of the objectives, the prob- 
lems, the difficulties, and the various methods that stand within 
the realm of practicality—that is what the book has turned out to 
be. And it is no disparagement to the substance of this little 
volume to say that its style is the best of its meritorious features. 


| 
| 
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What the author has had to say is said with restraint and distinc- 
tion, in clear and virile English that marks it as a rarity among 
writings of its sort. 


California Institute of Technology Witi1am B. Munro 


Publications Received 


Arnold, Thurman W., The Folklore of Capitalism. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. vii, 400. $3.00. 

Brown, Harry A., Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and 
Their Development and Significance in a Selected State. New York: 
Columbia University Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1937. Pp. vi, 184. $1.85. 

Hoover, Calvin B., Dictators and Democracies. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xi, 110. $1.50. 

Kuder, Merle, Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Liberal 
Arts College. New York: Columbia University Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1937. Pp. 102. $2.35. 

Muller, Hubert J., Modern Fiction: A Study of Values. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1937. Pp. xvi, 447. $2.80. 

Nordly, Carl L.., Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men 
in Colleges and Universities. New York: Columbia University 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1937. Pp. viii, 134. 
$1.60. 

Soule, George, The Future of Liberty. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. Pp. 187. $2.00. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Comments on the New Bulletin 


All comments on the October Bulletin so far received in the 
Washington Office are included in this issue except in one instance 
where the writer specifically requested us not to print his com- 
munication. 


October 15, 1937 

My copy of the October issue of the Bu/letin came this morning, 

and while I have not had an opportunity to do more than to turn 

the pages through, I want to congratulate you on its improved 

appearance. It is certainly a very great improvement over the 
format previously used. 

October 16, 1937 


Congratulations on Bulletin and its attractive format. 


October 16, 1937 
This is to congratulate you upon the format and contents of the 
Bulletin. It is a great improvement upon the old journal and the 
new editorial policy meets many of the objections I made in a 
previous letter to you... .! 
October 19, 1937 
. Congratulations on the notable improvement in the outward 
and visible aspect of the Budlletin. 
October 19, 1937 
The Bulletin looks a lot better and it seems to me the contents 
are correspondingly up. The Report on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure is first-rate. ... 
October 19, 1937 
The appearance of the Bulletin, which just arrived, meets with 
general admiration. 
October 20, 1937 
Congratulations on the format and general appearance of the 
new Bulletin. 
October 20, 1937 
By way of personal comment, I would like to state my approval 
of the changed format of the Bulletin. If you can only persuade 


1 The entire letter from this correspondent is reprinted, infra, pp. 697-698. 
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the editors to stop shooting at least one dart in every issue at the 
departments of Education, the magazine will have my entire 
approval.... 

October 20, 1937 

Just finished reading the last number of the A. A. U. P. Bulletin. 
Very favorably impressed. 

October 21, 1937 

The first issue of the rejuvenated Bulletin came to my desk 
yesterday. The appearance is greatly improved, and I feel that 
you and your associates are to be sincerely congratulated upon your 
achievement. 

I dislike the overhanging cover and think that it should be 
trimmed down to the same size as the pages so that it will stand 
up on a shelf without getting dog-eared. . . . 

... Do you think the nominations could be run in the same form 
as the elections? There is a lot of white space at the right of the 
lists of names. You could have saved more than half a page by 
doing that in the October, 1937, issue. 

October 22, 1937 

. .. Your October number of the Bulletin is a dandy—sane and 
newsy—well selected articles. 

October 26, 1937 

. . . | wish to congratulate whoever is responsible for the new 
format of the Bulletin. To me, it is a decided improvement. 


October 26, 1937 
... You are to be congratulated on the very attractive new form 
of the Bulletin. I particularly like the type. 


October 27, 1937 
You have made a good beginning with the new volume of the 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors. 
It was very timely to reprint that first article. 
October 30, 1937 
... The latest Bulletin is an excellent piece of work, and is of 
great value. 
November 1, 1937 
This is merely to say that the new format of the Bu//etin seems 
to me one of the most attractive extant. I am glad to see authors’ 
names and places conveniently at the heads of articles. Original 
articles, too, will be welcome, as will be also significant or stimu- 
lating communications. I shall miss the “Notes from Periodicals,” 
which I thought always well-chosen and very time-saving and 
valuable. The “Association News,” much of it, particularly the 
accounts of regional meetings and chapter activities, I have 
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thought often not so significant, tending to be local, relatively 
unimportant, or even of Association “spirit” rather than content; 
but perhaps I should learn to appreciate this more. 


November 4, 1937 


I want to congratulate you on the attractive appearance of the 
October issue of the Bulletin. 1 realize that with your routine 
work as secretary of the Association it must be difficult to find time 
to edit the Bulletin but I am delighted with the prospect of an 
enlarged and improved Bulletin and I am sure that the change will 
be generally approved. 


November 5, 1937 


I should like to take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
first issue of the Bulletin under your editorship. 


November 10, 1937 

Let me express my appreciation for the new form and content of 
the Bulletin. Both seem to be very much improved. 

It has been a custom of many members of the A. A. U. P. to lay 
the Bulletin aside as soon as it arrived. I think the form in which 
- are putting it out now and the character you are giving it will 

elp to check that. It is interesting and attractive. 


November 11, 1937 


Congratulations on the new format for the Budletin. It’s a 
tremendous improvement—actually it drove me to read part of it! 
It’s a good job. ... 


The next item is an excerpt from a letter dated June 19, 1937, 
to the General Secretary, written by a professor whose dismissal 
along with that of several colleagues was averted by the inter- 
vention of this Association. 


: June 19, 1937 
Dear Dr. Himstead: 


... | wish to thank you for your excellent work in my behalf and 
to assure you that we trust that the coming years will be more 
pleasant for all at the University. It has been a hard fight to keep 
the Association on the campus during the past four years. We are 
all indebted to you for your kind and capable handling of the 
problem now solved. 

Cordially yours, 


(S) 
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The following letter received from a member with the rank of 
instructor is self-explanatory. 


February 2, 1 
Dear Professor Himstead: psf 

I should like to convey to you my gratitude for the very satis- 
factory ‘exoneration’! which the Association of American Univer- 
sity Professors accorded me. I feel that this has done much to 
help clarify the atmosphere with regard to the issue involved, and 
perhaps to prove to the profession in general that there does exist 
an organization devoted to the general welfare of its members. 
I admire the dignity and justice of your procedures and conclu- 
sions in the case, and find emphasized my already definite conclu- 
sion that the A. A. U. P. is the supreme court of us professors, a 
tribunal where impartiality and fair judgment prevail. 

And, I believe, too, that there is certainly no more substantial 
proof for this statement than that the profession everywhere is 
coming to realize its dependence upon the Association, and showing 
this realization by continuing to affiliate itself with you in large 
numbers. ... 

Again, permit me to offer you my thanks and best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


The following correspondence with a member of full professorial 
rank is concerned with some aspects of the Association’s govern- 
ment, work, and Bulletin. 


August §, 1937 
Dear Sir: 


I want to register my approval of the proposal to publish the 
names of the five leading candidates in each district for member- 
ship on the Council as revealed by the mail-nominating ballot. 
The actual number of votes received by each should be stated. 
Also the final report of the Nominating Committee should be pub- 
lished three or four months before the annual meeting so that those 
who are not satisfied with it may have a fighting chance to give a 
good account of themselves by nominations from the floor.? 

For some time I have been getting more and more disgusted 
with the A.A. U.P. It looks to meas if it is so highly “organized” 


* See Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, January, 1937, pp. 19-21. F 
* Similar requests received from nine other members were referred to Commit- 
tee O on Organization and Policy and to the Nominating Committee. 
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that the rank and file membership neither knows nor cares what 
it is doing or trying todo. After this Davis report, I am not sure 
that any person who takes seriously what I have always thought 
was one of the main reasons for our existence can conscientiously 
continue to be a member. We seem to be much more concerned 
with what presidents and deans and other administrators think 
than with the interests of our own members. While I am at it, I 
may as well tell you that I think about nine-tenths of what is 
printed in the Bu//etin is mere pish-posh which might much better 
= «arg in some educational journal if it must appear at all. I 
think we spend far too much money for what results we get. We 
have too many and too big expense accounts, overhead and com- 
mittees ad nauseam. We seem to me to be a top-heavy organiza- 
tion that has never clearly defined its objectives and does only 
indifferently those things we attempt to do. I am about con- 
vinced that the arguments I meet when I try to get my colleagues 
to join are probably sound after all—‘‘What good does it do?” 


Sincerely, 


August 10, 1937 
Dear Professor 


I have your letter of August § in which you indicate your ap- 
proval of “‘the proposal to publish the names of the five leading 
candidates in each district for membership on the Council,” to- 
gether with “the actual number of votes received by each.” 

Dr. Carlson and I have received letters from several other 
members asking that such a procedure be followed this year, but 
there is no such “proposal” officially before the Association for 
consideration at the present time. 

As officers of the Association, it is our duty to conduct the 
Association’s business in accordance with its Constitution and 
By-Laws. At present, nominations for office are governed by 
By-Law No. 1, a copy of which I am enclosing.! To change the 
method of nominating officers, it will be necessary to change this 
By-Law in the regular procedure provided for in the Association’s 
Constitution, which can not be done before the next annual 
meeting. 

I am referring your letter to the Association’s Committee on 
Organization and Policy, whose membership is as follows: 


W. W. Coox (Zaw), Northwestern University, Chairman 
A. C. Krey (History), University of Minnesota 


1 Printed in the Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 7, November, 1937, pp. 540-541. 
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K. H. Porter (Political Science), University of lowa 
M. D. SteeveER (Government), Lafayette College 
F. J. Tscuan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


This is an able committee and will, I am sure, give the suggested 
change in nomination procedure careful consideration. No 
Association member, however, is bound by the recommendations 
of the Committee on Organization and Policy and may, if he so 
desires, propose any changes in the present Constitution and 
By-Laws as provided for in the Constitution. 

I deeply regret that I haven’t the time to write you in detail 
concerning your somewhat sweeping criticism of the administration 
of the Association and its work. I have been General Secretary 
of the Association for only one year. I can assure you that I am 
far from satisfied with my own work and am not satisfied with 
all the Association is now doing, but I am quite certain that if you 
had the facts before you your criticisms would be much more 
limited in scope. 

I wish to thank you for your letter of August 5. It is, in my 
opinion, evidence of your genuine interest in the Association, and 
that interest is, I assure you, greatly appreciated. 

Very cordially yours, 


October 16, 1937 
Dear Professor Himstead: 


This is to congratulate you upon the format and contents of the 
Bulletin. It is a great improvement upon the old journal and the 
new editorial policy meets many of the objections I made in a 

revious letter to you. The disappearance of “Notes from 

eriodicals” is all to the good and the appearance of the new 
department “Communications” is a fine thing. Of course, it lets 
ne in for some of the disagreeable experiences which editors are 

ound to have if they do their job well. Obviously you can not 
print every “gripe” letter that every “peculiar” professor feels 
impelled to write—and the more peculiar the professor is, the more 
unpopular the editor will become. However (I fondly hope), our 
profession probably is not over-burdened with such people. Most 
of us are fairly reasonable on most subjects most of the time. 
Therefore, the communications ought to be a means of presenting 
a great many matters of general interest to the Association and thus 
contribute to a more intelligent consideration of our problems. 

“Association News” is a desirable department, perhaps neces- 
sary from the standpoint of group morale, but if it is not pretty 
carefully edited it can easily become a catch-all of trivia, a bore- 
some and pointless waste of good and increasingly costly printing 
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and paper. I hope it will be kept down to ten pages or less and 
will be thoroughly “edited” by your office. If you undertake to 
print a// of what the chapters and regional meetings send in, just 
as they write it, this department is likely to be pretty terrible 
most of the time. 


The “Educational Discussion” and “Original Paper” features 
are also good. I suppose these will be cut from time to time to 
make room for the Committee A Reports. I think it is highly 
desirable that the names of institutions which are in “the dog 
house” so far as the A. A. U. P. is concerned should be printed in 
every issue—preferably in a black box. When one of them be- 
comes eligible again, this should be made the occasion for an 
editorial note welcoming the erring school back into the fold. 


I think we could save the cost of printing all the names under 
membership. This might have disadvantages I do not know 
about, but it seems to me that we could retain what you have 
printed and then trust the general officers to take care of the actual 
admission of new members. The number of nominations and 
admissions to the various classifications should be printed in each 
number. Perhaps once a year, or every two years, a complete 
membership list with addresses might be printed and sold for a 
quarter. I should like to have such a list. I imagine very few 
men are refused for technical reasons and it is obvious that objec- 
tions of this kind would ordinarily come from the candidate’s own 
school. The total membership should be printed each issue along- 
side of the estimated total number eligible for membership. 


Sincerely, 
(S)___ 
October 27, 1937 


Dear Professor 


This note is to thank you for your kind letter of October 16- 
It was very thoughtful of you to write as you did giving Professor 
Dewey and me your impressions of the Bulletin and some sugges- 
tions for our editorial work in the future. 


Your suggestions will be brought to the attention of the members 
of the Editorial Committee and the members of the Council, who 
will, I am confident, be happy to receive them and give them 
careful consideration. 


Very cordially yours, 
Ravpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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The following letter from a member of Committee O on Organi- 
zation and Policy is self-explanatory. 


Dear Mr. Himstead: 

It seems you have engaged in much correspondence with various 
members who believe that the names of those who were recom- 
mended as candidates for council membership should be published, 
together with the number of “‘votes” received by each. 

I was a member of Committee O when the process was devised. 
Certain other members, and I, sought to formulate a scheme for 
direct election of council members. Indeed, I think I may say 
that I took the lead in that matter for I worked out several plans 
in some detail. Some members of the committee vigorously op- 

osed. The result was this compromise scheme by which mem- 

ers have an opportunity to make formal recommendations to the 
nominating committee. I thought then, and I think now, it was a 
very unsatisfactory scheme. 

Nevertheless, I am opposed to the idea of publishing returns. 
At the recent meeting of Committee O, I sponsored a resolution in 
which the committee will strongly disapprove publication. The 
reasons are these: 

1. The scheme is not an elective process, and it is not a pri- 
mary. To publish “returns” would make it seem that it was, 
and thus would convey a very wrong impression. If we want a 
true primary or true election, let us adopt such a scheme and not 
exploit this deceptive process as if it were something it was never 
intended to be. 

2. To publish these returns would be to stultify the nominat- 
ing committee. Either the committee should be obliged to act in 
accordance with the returns, or else it should enjoy discretion. 
There can be no half-way attitude as to this function. If they are 
obliged to abide by the returns there is no need for having a nomi- 
nating committee act on council nominations. If they do not 
abide by the returns the very embarrassing question arises as to 
why they did not. In either case the committee is stultified. 
Under such circumstances I myself would refuse to serve on a 
nominating committee. If the committee is to have discretion let 
them have it. If not, let us eliminate the committee and have a 
true primary or election. 

3. Ifreturns were published and it appeared that someone who 
had been nominated by the committee did not have the largest 
number of “votes,” both the nominee and the other person would 
be greatly embarrassed. I should think no one would permit 
himself to be nominated under such circumstances. 

Thus, to publish returns would be to embarrass nominees, to 
stultify the nominating committee, to paralyze our machinery, 
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to promote misunderstanding and discord, and to exploit an ill- 
designed process for something it is not. 

For these reasons I oppose publication. I see no constitutional 
question involved, and I see no occasion for casting aspersions 
= your office for not doing a thing you were never instructed 
to do. 

If there is any occasion for me to assert my own liberalism may 
I say that at the recent meeting of Committee O, I once again urged 
upon the committee a scheme of direct election. The Committee 
accepted my proposal, and it will be submitted in due course. 

Very truly yours, 


(S) Kirk H. Porter 


P. S. If you care to do so you may have copies of the above 
letter made and sent to anyone whom you think might be in- 
terested. It might save a lot of argument at Indianapolis if 
certain members at least had an opportunity to consider the 
points I have sought to make in this letter. A 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Survey of College Faculties 


Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, announces that reprints of Professor B. W. 
Kunkel’s study entitled: “Survey of College Faculties,” appearing 
in the December Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
are to be made available at 25 centseach. Those interested should 
communicate at once with Dr. Snavely, Association of American 
Colleges, 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 


1937 Institute of World Affairs 


Dr. Charles E. Martin, professor of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been named as Director of the 1937 
Institute of World Affairs to be held at the Beverly Hills Hotel, 
December 12 to 17, according to an announcement made by Dr. 
R. B. von KleinSmid, Chancellor of the University of Southern 
California. 

Professor Ralph H. Lutz of Stanford University and Professor 
Frank M. Russell of the University of California were also ai- 
nounced as members of the executive committee for the fifteenth 
Institute sessions. 

Under the general themes of Pan-Americanism, affairs in the 
Pacific, universal peace, the Constitution and foreign affairs, 
European problems, and Constitutional heritages, outstanding 
authorities on world problems of this country and abroad will take 
part in the six-day conclave. 

Morning and afternoon round table discussions will be supple- 
mented by daily evening dinners and lectures, according to Miss 
Lillian B. Getty, executive secretary. 

Sponsored by the Los Angeles University of International Rela- 
tions of University of Southern California, 21 universities and 
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colleges of the western states are cooperating in the program. In- 
cluded as members of the Institute’s board of advisers are eight 
university presidents: Dr. Robert G. Sproul, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford University; Dr. Rem- 
sen D. Bird, Occidental College; Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, Po- 
mona College; Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College; Dr. 
L. S. Klinck, University of British Columbia; Dr. Paul Lee Sieg, 
University of Washington; and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, California 
Institute of Technology. 


Representatives of Association 


The following members have recently accepted the Genera! 
Secretary’s invitation to represent the Association at various meet- 
ings of associations and inaugurations: 

William R. Arthur (University of Colorado) at Semi-Centennial 
celebration of the founding of the University of Wyoming, June 
6-8. 

C. L. Grose (Northwestern University) at Centenary Celebra- 
tion Commencement exercises and inauguration of Carter Davidson 
as President of Knox College, June 12-16. 

E. H. Riley (Lehigh University) at inauguration of Levering 
Tyson as President of Muhlenberg College, October 2. 

E. C. Kirkland (Bowdoin College) at inauguration of Fred 
Engelhardt as President of the University of New Hampshire, 
October 9. 

Thelma Kellogg (Southern Illinois State Normal University) at 
inauguration of Francis Marion Smith as President of Evansville 
College, October ro. 

Milton W. Hamilton (Albright College) at celebration of one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Franklin and 
Marshall College, October 14-17. 

J. Homer Caskey (Ohio University) at inauguration of Harry 
Kelso Eversull as President of Marietta College, October 20. 

Edward L. Rice (Ohio Wesleyan University) at inauguration 
of Gordon Keith Chalmers as President of Kenyon College, 
October 23. 
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Milton P. Puterbaugh (Ashland College) at inauguration of 
Clarence Egbert Josephson as President of Heidelberg College, 
October 23. 

Irving Garwood (Western Illinois State Teachers College) at 
inauguration of James H. Grier as President of Monmouth College. 


Contributors 
Orts W. CaLpwELt is Professor Emeritus of Education at 
Columbia University and General Secretary of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He serves the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors as a member of Committee Y. 


Wituiam McGurrey Hepsurn is Professor of Law at 
the University of Alabama. 

Ocpen L. MI ts, who died on October 11, held many im- 
portant public offices, the chief of which was Secretary 
of the Treasury under former President Hoover. 

ALEXANDER G. RuTuHvEN is President of the University 
of Michigan. 


EDITORIAL 


LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 


During the last twenty months I have attended regional and 
chapter meetings in eighteen states, covering nearly every section 
of our country. In addition, I have attended three general meet- 
ings of college and university administrators (Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges). The information and experience gained in these 
contacts impel me to indorse and amplify the editorial on “De- 
veloping 2 Professional Concept” in the November Bu/letin, in 
which the origin, aims, and value of the Association are so admi- 
rably set forth. 


Our Objective 


Ours is a professional association as conceived by its founders, 
and evolved by our elected Council. We have been, and still are, 
misunderstood, at times both by brethren in the faculties, and by 
colleagues in administrative offices. The poorly informed ad- 
ministrator, with a touch of the dictator complex, may refer to us 
as “‘a professors’ union.” The poorly informed teacher may think, 
or hope, that we are an asylum for the lame, the deaf, and the 
blind. We are none of these, at least not yet. We have not 
joined, and I do not think a majority of our members plan to join 
any “pressure group” (political or economic) either to the left or 
the right. As I see it, we can not do that and remain true to our 
profession as teachers and investigators. Those dedicated to free- 
dom and demanding freedom can be partisans only in the cause of 
the greater freedom commensurate with their responsibilities. 
We are solely concerned with discovering and nursing the condi- 
tions that make for the highest efficiency in college and university 
teaching and research. This, obviously, involves our own quali- 
fications, as well as the conditions under which we labor. Much of 
the task remains to be done, despite the encouraging progress in 
that direction in some of our colleges and universities in the last 
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twenty years. That fear and force are poor stimuli in our field of 
endeavor is not yet recognized by all college administrators and 
college trustees. A “reign of terror” still obtains in the darker 
corners of our educational domain. This I know. The principle 
of a reasonable period of probation and then permanency of tenure 
for all ranks on the basis of good performance is still in suspension. 
This everybody knows. 


A Call for Volunteers 


Assuming that we are essentially sound in our objectives, why is 
our progress so slow? Why do we have to push the Sisyphus rock 
up the mountain, only to see it roll down the other side? The main 
reason is the slowness of evolutionary change both in man and in 
human institutions. I take it that we are not revolutionaries. 
We want to advance through education and persuasion, and not by 
the “‘big stick.” But if we had more members and greater funds, 
we could work with greater speed and thoroughness, especially in 
the field of Committee A (on academic freedom and tenure). Up 
till now, a comparative handful (less than 14,000) has tried its 
best to do an important task for the entire profession. Tens of 
thousands of our colleagues remain outside, ignorant of, indifferent 
to, or critical of the efforts of the Association. For I discount the 
few who are kept out of the American Association of University 
Professors by the frowns and threats of myopic administrators. 
To many of our colleagues the $4.00 annual dues are probably a 
significant item, but to a considerable number this must be a light 
burden. The Council accordingly decided at its last meeting to 
ask for volunteers. With the bill for annual dues sent to each of us 
in January, 1938, there will be a form for our use indicating whether 
we are willing and able to contribute an amount above the regular 
dues to the work of the Association. Such contributions will be 
used for the support of all of the Association’s general program 
and particularly to strengthen the work of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Committee B on Freedom of 
Speech, Committee Z on the Economic Condition of the Profes- 
sion, Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government, Committee I on University 
Ethics, and the Budletin. I am telling no secrets when I say that 
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the work of these committees, particularly that of Committee A, 
is greatly hampered by a very limited budget. If one-third of our 
members would double their contributions, and another third 
treble them, our main alibi for any conspicuous failure would be 
our lack of ability, or the absence of that moral strength inherent 
in the adherence of the majority of the profession to our profes- 
sional Association. 


The Annual Meeting 


Ours is, and I hope will remain, a democratic organization. 
Important matters of policy are referred to the annual meeting by 
the Council and by the officers of the Association. Each year the 
annual meeting elects ten new members to the Council. This 
year a new president and two new vice-presidents will also be 
elected. At the annual meeting in Richmond last December, one 
session was devoted to a forum on Association problems. A 
similar forum, preceded by a symposium concerning the nature of 
the Association, will be on the program this year. I think those 
who attended the Richmond meeting, some 200 members repre- 
senting 125 colleges and universities, will agree with me that that 
symposium was instructive. At Richmond we met with the 
Modern Language Association. This year we meet in Indianapolis 
with the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The annual meeting affords our members an excellent oppor- 
tunity for orientation in the problems and work of the Association. 
They can there size up the calibre, temper, and performance of the 
officers elected to carry out their mandates. I think most of our 
members who attended the Richmond meeting returned to their 
several institutions better informed and more hopeful both as to 
the present and the future of the Association. May I urge that 
this year members in Indiana, as well as in the neighboring states 
of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin make a special effort to come to the annual meeting in Indian- 
apolis in great numbers? The question may come up for discussion, 
if not for decision: Shall the American Association of University 
Professors continue as a professional organization? 


A. J. Carison, President 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to a// college and university teachers from the faculties of eli- 
gible institutions, including graduate students, graduate assistants,and 
instructors. Thelist of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies subject to modi- 
fication by action of the Association. Election to membership is 
by the Committee on Admissions following nomination by three 
present members of the Association who need not be on the faculty 
of the same institution as the nominee. Election can not take 
place until thirty days after the nomination is published in the 
Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from chapter 
officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for three years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service 
in foreign institutions may be counted toward the three-year require- 
ment. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

(b) ‘unior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members ex- 
cept in length of service. Dues are $3.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
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which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 128 nominations for Active Membership and 83 
nominations for Junior Membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secre- 
tary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days after 
this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that 
the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to 
the attention of the committee any question concerning the tech- 
nical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the 
Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, University 
of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; and F. J. 
Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Ashland College, George A. Dunlap, Amelia Kirkland, Allen W. Scholl; 
Brooklyn College, Elton T. Gustafson; University of California (Berkeley), 
Charles A. Anderson, Percy M. Barr, Margaret Beattie, Harold F. Blum, 
Perry Byerly, Thomas Dabagh, John Haley, Clarence M. Haring, Lawrence 
A. Harper, Charles E. Kany, Max Kleiber, Albert P. Krueger, Thomas E. 
Rawlins, Alfred Smith, Nicholas L. Taliaferro, Jacob Traum; Carnegie In- 
stitution, Mary C. Welborn; Central College, Luther T. Spayde; Central 
Y. M. C. A. College, Raymond N. Crawford; University of Cincinnati, Wayland 
M. Burgess, Russell J. Dunholter, Bradley Jones; Western State College of 
Colorado, John J. Dynes, Houghton W. Taylor; University of Denver, Grover 
Clark; DePauw University, Bjornar W. Bergethon; Drake University, Mar- 
jorie J. Walker; Duke University, William A. Brownell, William S. Fitzgerald, 
Katherine Gilbert, Francis M. Hasbrouck, Paul J. Kramer, Furman G 
McLarty, George A. Morgan, Jr., Karl B. Patterson, Francis X. Schumacher, 
Edgar T. Thompson; Duquesne University, Herman Hailperin; Emory Uni- 
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versity, W. Lloyd Adams; Eureka College, Charles B. Rutenber; University 
of Florida, Homer Howard; Fordham University, Charles T. Broderick, 
William P. Hurley, William T. McNiff; George Washington University, 
Norman B. Ames, Douglas Bement, Thelma Hunt; Georgetown University, 
Walter J. O’Connor, Leon Dostert; Hamline University, A.W. Hurd; Hood 
College, May F. Kohn; Hunter College, Grace M. Carhart; University of 
Idaho, Bernice McCoy, Ralph D. Russell, W. Wayne Smith, Graham P. True- 
blood; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Louise Bach, William 
Dallmann, Mary Entsminger; Ilinois State Teachers College (Northern), 
Grace E. Nix, B. Mae Small, Minnie D. Stensland, Maude Uhland; Iowa 
State College, John A. Vieg, Carroll P. Wilsie; Louisiana State University, 
Ginette Rosenthal; Massachusetts State College, Vernon P. Helming; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Theodore Hornberger; University of Minnesota, George 
A. Pond; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), O. Louis Wilcox; 
Morehead State Teachers College, Catherine L. Braun, Alice P. Morris, 
Dorothy J. Riggs, Earl K. Senff; University of Nevada, Harold Brown; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Stuart Dunn; University of New Mexico, Clinton 
H.S. Koch; College of New Rochelle, Mother Mary Joseph; Ohio University, 
H, Hewell Roseberry; Ohio State University, Harvey H. Davis; Oklahoma 
State Teachers College (Southeastern), Harold M. Lewis; Oregon Normal 
School (Monmouth), Harvey E. Inlow; University of Oregon, E. Lenore 
Casford; Princeton University, Clifford L. Barrett, Edward L. Hubler; Rock- 
ford College, Phyllis Bartlett; Rutgers University, Ada J. English; St. John’s 
University, Alexander Brody; St. Louis University, Victor T. Allen, Gustave 
K. Klausner; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Mary L. Callahan; Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Genevieve Truran; Spelman College, Joseph H. Jen- 
kins, Jr.; Syracuse University, Alfred M. Terhune, Warren B. Walsh; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Fred H. Arnold, Clarence J. Finney, 
Robert L. Hunt, Luther G. Jones, Thomas F. Mayo, Ralph W. Steen, Vangel 
K. Sugareff, Donald F. Weeks, George B. Wilcox, Samuel B. Zisman; Univer- 
sity of Texas, Willet T. Conklin, Arthur H. Deen, Jacob L. Neu, James H. 
Parke, Emmette S. Redford, Minnie L. B. Shepard, Lois P. Ware, O. Douglas 
Weeks; University of Tulsa, Harry R. Grow, Helen K. McCormick, Eugene 
S. Tanner; University of Utah, Frederick J. Pack, Grace M. Hogan, Madge 
Howe; University of Virginia, John Ritchie, III; Washington College, Law- 
rence Ford; Wellesley College, Anita Oyarzabal; Municipal University of 
Wichita, Harry M. Kauffman; University of Wisconsin, Lowell E. Noland. 


Junior 


Ashland College, George H. Donges, Harry W. Heckman; Bard College, 
Kenneth M. Spang; Baylor University, Clyde Emery; Brothers College, C. 
Richard Herman; Bucknell University (Wilkes-Barre), Don J. Blankenship, 
Barbara A. Ryerson, Norma C. Sangiuliano; University of California (Berke- 
ley), Daniel I. Arnon, William Berrien, Herbert G. Crowle, Leo Kirschenbaum, 
Edwin S. Morby; University of California (Los Angeles), Robert W. Webb; 
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Central Y. M. C. A. College, Warren W. Wood; Western State College of 
Colorado, Ralph J. Holly, Cornelius D. Penner; Denison University, David 
W. Lattimer; Duke University, Willard E. Martin, Jr., Marie M. Mayfield, 
Mary Poteat; Duquesne University, Howard J. Leahy, Vladimir V. Vessel- 
ovsky; Fordham University, William T. Farley, Samuel D. McClelland; 
Florida State College for Women, Royal Mattice; Franklin and Marshall 
College, W. Nelson Francis; George Washington University, Edward C. 
Acheson, Antonio Alonso, Howard M. Merriman, Donald S. Watson; Georgia 
State College for Women, William T. Knox; Gettysburg College, Herbert 
Rodeck; Goucher College, Marie L. Edel; Hobart College, John C. Adams, 
Clarence E. Klapper, Burton E. Martin, Carl B. Taylor; Hood College, 
Dorothy M. Greey, Anne M. Kendall; University of Idaho, Milton Albrecht, 
Boyd G. Carter; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), J. Minnette 
Barber, Harry G. Brainard, Hal Hall, Sina M. Mott, Melvin J. Segal; Illinois 
State Teachers College (Northern), Sylvia Resnikow, Mary J. Seed; Iowa 
State College, Walter Gray, Jonothan H. Kistler, Gerhard Tintner; State 
University of Iowa, Eugene A. Joliat; Limestone College, Hubert P. Beck; 
Michigan State Normal College, Egbert Isbell; Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege (Northwest), Kenneth W. Simons; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Wayne), Richard R. Stuart; University of Nebraska, Carl E. Georgi; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), John C. Hutchinson, Jr.; Ohio 
State University, Sydney N. Fisher, Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., Harvey Rice, Earl 
E. Warner; University of Redlands, Maurice M. Smith; St. Louis University, 
Wolfgang Born, John V. Tillman; Smith College, Marie Schnieders; Temple 
University, Donald M. Berwick; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Sidney O. Brown, Rollin L. Elkins, Robert R. Lyle, E. R. Mertz, Al B. Nelson, 
John H. Quisenberry, Alexander H. Sakowitz; University of Texas, Dean 
W. Kuykendall; University of Toledo, Fern Welker; University of Tulsa, 
Walter S. Foster, E. Harry Criswell, R. Grady Snuggs; Union University, 
Caryl P. Haskins, Jermain D. Porter; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Raymond M. Bell. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 225 
Active and 46 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Clara Kemler; Albany College, G. Glenn Holmes, 
Lexro B. Prillaman; Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway), Loula 
Caraher; University of Arkansas, Spencer D. Albright, Jr., Zilpha C. Battey, 
Genevieve A. Dennis, Olivia Smenner, Victor M. Watts; Atlanta University, 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Samuel M. Nabrit; Augustana College, Traugott 
Richter; Baylor University, Iva C. Gardner, Bernice Hensler; Bowdoin 


ay 
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College, William C. Root; Brigham Young University, LeRoy J. Robertson; 
Brooklyn College, Frederic Ewen, Virginia D. Harrington, Madeline Robinton, 
David McK. White; University of Buffalo, Arwood Northby, Henry M. 
Woodburn; Butler University, Clyde L. Clark, Ross J. Griffeth, Dean E. 
Walker; University of California (Berkeley), James M. Cline, Albert I. Elkus, 
Arnold Perstein, John F. Ross; University of California (Los Angeles), Diana 
W. Anderson, Jesse A. Bond, Hurford E. Stone; Canisius College, Armando 
R. Carli; Catholic University of America, Percy A. Robert; Centenary 
College of Louisiana, C. L. Odom; University of Chicago, Jerome G. Kerwin; 
The City College (New York), Robert C. Dickson, Charles Heinroth, B. John 
Olli, Willoughby P. Richardson, Raymond W. Root; Coe College, Harve C. 
Geiger; Columbia University, Grace MacLeod; University of Denver, Fred E. 
D’Amour, Arthur J. Lewis; Duke University, Weldon Welfling; Duquesne 
University, Dominic de la Salandra, Charles H. Van Duzer; Emory University, 
William B. Redmond; Fordham University Graduate School, Maurice I. 
Hart; University of Florida, Joseph Brunet, Joseph Weil; Franklin College of 
Indiana, Margaret Powell, Pauline White; Georgia School of Technology, 
John H. Henika, Thomas H. Quigley; University of Georgia, Miles D. Dunlap; 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Evan E. Anderson; Harvard University, Carleton 
S. Coon, Carle C. Zimmerman; Haverford College, Thomas E. Drake; Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Christopher Hamre; Howard College, Percy P. Burns; 
Hunter College, Helen S. Adams, Ethel G. Berl, Edith Cappel, Grace Craff, 
Lillian D. Jaros, Helen H. Love, V. J. McGill, Dumis Pluggé, Nathan Reich, 
Mabel M. Ritti, Gertrude K. Schlesinger, Bessie A. Shemin, Pearl C. Wilson, 
Eva T. Zuckerman; University of Idaho, John A. Beckwith, Harold Bergerson, 
Archie N. Jones, Elsie M. Maxwell, Louis M. Myers, Lester L. Schuldt, Henry 
L. Wilson; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Lorena Bixby, Eva G. 
Weir; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), A. Neil Annas, Romeo M. 
Zulauf; Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Raymond W. Hanson; 
University of Illinois, Henry R. Brahana, Joseph Doob, W. J. Triitzinsky; 
Johns Hopkins University, Allen W. Freeman, Louis B. Teeter; University of 
Kansas, William D. Paden; Kent State University, Fred H. Denker, Isabelle 
Hazen, Vivian Turner, Chester E. Satterfield; Knox College, J. Howell At- 
wood, William T. Beauchamp, Sarah E. Coleman, Clarence L. Furrow, Mack 
T. Henderson, Hermann R. Muelder; Macalester College, Frank E. Ward; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Harriet Beak, Charles S. 
Foster, Helen Jamieson, George J. Miller, Albert B. Morris, Maurice J. Nelson, 
O. W. Snarr; University of Maryland, Emory H. Niles; Michigan State Col- 
lege, Roy J. Burroughs, John A. Clark; University of Minnesota, Maynard E. 
Pirsig, Harold G. Worman; Mississippi Woman’s College, Gertrude Meek; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Sadie T. Kent; University of 
Missouri, Mary P. Jesse; Monmouth College, John S. Cleland; Morehouse 
College, G. Lewis Chandler, Edward A. Jones; Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Wayne), J. R. Johnson; University of Nebraska, Charles R. Ken- 
nedy; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Sibyl Browne; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Beatrice L. Barker, Bessie S. Clark; 
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University of New Mexico, Thomas C. Donnelly, Paul Walter, Jr.; New York 
University, Joseph R. Toven; Woman’s College of North Carolina, George A. 
Underwood; Ohio State University, George M. Curtis, Thomas B. Haber, 
Richard Ledgerwood; Oklahoma State Teachers College (East Central), 
Carl W. Strow; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Southeastern), R. E. 
Bayne, Paul E. Laird; University of Oregon, Alton L. Alderman, Claude H. 
Brown, Robert D. Horn; Pennsylvania State College, Francis E. Hyslop, Jr., 
William R. White; St. John’s University, Hubert Meurer; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Irene Morris; Sam Houston State Teachers College, Stephen E. 
Smith; Shorter College, Susie P. Brown, Mathilde M. Parlett; Smith College, 
Robert F. Collins, Caroline Heminway; Spelman College, Frank M. Snowden, 
Jr.; University of South Dakota, Marjory F. Wilson; University of Southern 
California, Louis P. Thorpe; Springfield College, Hartley W. Cross, Ernest 
Wiesle; John B. Stetson University, Willis N. Baer; Stowe Teachers College, 
Harry S. Blackiston, Fred P. Blair, Samuel J. Branch, Leah N. Guthrie, Ruth 
M. Harris, Blanche L. Hayes, James W. Myers, Clayda J. Williams; Susque- 
hanna University, Percy M. Linebaugh; Swarthmore College, Elizabeth C. 
Wright; Syracuse University, Oscar T. Barck, Jr., Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
Gladys R. Biklé, William J. Davison, Thomas W. Dickson, Russell T. Gregg, 
C. Grove Haines, Simeon T. Hart, Aden King, Graeme O’Geran, Roy A. Price; 
Temple University, Weston Blaser, James A. Harrison, Arthur E. James, 
Maurice F. Keen; University of Tennessee, William E. Cole; Texas State 
Teachers College (East), Frank Young; Texas State Teachers College 
(North), Arthur M. Sampley; Texes State Teachers College (Southwest), 
H. Grady Harlan; Tufts College, Carl H. Holmberg; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, Alice M. Labouisse; Utah State Agricultural College, Marion T. 
Bird; University of Utah, William H. Leary; University of Vermont, Oscar G. 
Fitzhugh; Wellesley College, Lennie P. Copeland, Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 
Ada R. Hall, Edith Hamilton, Joseph Haroutunian, Bernard Heyl, Margaret 
Jeffrey, Helen W. Kaan, Laura H. Loomis, Edith B. Mallory, T. H. Vail 
Motter, Dorothy J. Woodland; Westminster College, Cameron D. Day, 
Albert C. Krueger, Colon A. McPheeters, John C. Patterson, Jeremiah B. 
Reeves, George B. Sweazey, Otis M. Weigle; Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege (LaCrosse), Oren E. Frazee, Elizabeth G. Rodgers; University of Wis- 
consin, Delmer C. Cooper, Norman M. Kastler, Robert C. Pooley, Henry 
Scheffé. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Alabama, Clyde B. Crawley; Albright College, Clyde A. 
Harding; Atlanta University, Mercer Cook; Boston University, J. Harold 
DeWolf; Case School of Applied Science, Bertil Sima; Colgate University, 
Raymond O. Rockwood, Oran B. Stanley; Columbia University, John T. 
Baker, Clarence J. Gray; Cornell University, Henry Pettit; Culver-Stockton 
College, G. E. Brown; University of Florida, Henrie M. Eddy; Fordham 
University, Harry McNeill; Grinnell College, Ollie Backus; University of 
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Hawaii, Car! T. Schmidt; Illinois State Normal University, Esther Richard; 
State University of lowa, Merle Ford; University of Kentucky, Paul Averitt, 
Alexander Capurso; Lafayette College, Ronald W. P. King; Louisiana State 
University, Tainter Parkinson; University of Maryland, C. L. Newcombe, 
Nilan Norris; Miami University, Harold A. Baker; Michigan State Teachers 
College (Western), W. Valdo Weber; State University of Montana, G. B. 
Castle; Morehead State Teachers College, James B. Holtzclaw; Queens- 
Chicora College, Mary M. Fulton; St. John’s College, Julian S. Duncan; 
State College of Washington, Charles D. Campbell, Lincoln Constance; Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Harold L. Fowler; Wofford College, Albert 
Stanbury. 


Junior 


University of Akron, Ruth A. Putman; Albany College, Alexander G. Filker; 
Baylor University, Leo T. Murray; Berry College, Thelma H. Pearson; Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. College, Warner A. Wick; Cornell University, Gifford P. Owen; 
University of Delaware, George D. Hocking; Duquesne University, George V. 
Tchirkow; University of Florida, Marcus G. Brown; Franklin College of 
Indiana, Mavis Holmes; Harvard University, Edward Y. Hartshorne; Hollins 
College, Leigh B. Hanes; University of Idaho (Moscow), William E. Folz, 
John Foskett, John F. Sollers, Ernest W. Talbert; University of Illinois, 
Samuel Eppstein, Paul R. Halmos, Warren Ambrose; Iowa State College, 
Arthur C. Bunce; Istanbul Woman’s College, Dorothy Dumble; Kent State 
University, Laura Hill, Grace B. Sherrer; Kenyon College, Charles S. Thorn- 
ton; University of Missouri, M. Keith Humble; New Mexico State College, 
H. Paul Hallowell; University of New Mexico, F. Edward Del Dosso; North- 
western University, Nathaniel L. Nathanson; Ohio State University, Dorothy 
Scott; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Southeastern), Carl J. Blomfield, 
George F. Totten; University of Richmond, Jean Wright; Seton Hall College, 
Howard E. Merity; Spelman College, John McL. Ross; Springfield College, 
Harold Seashore; Temple University, J. Periam Danton, Evert J. Larson; 
University of Tennessee, Rutherford E. Delmage; Union University, Codman 
Hislop, Frank J. Manheim; Medical College of Virginia, J. Frank Hall; 
State College of Washington, Eugene Devereaux; Not in University Connec- 
tion, Milton C. Cummings (Graduate Student, Yale University), Brockport, 
N. Y.; Ernest Jacob (B.S., Loyola University), New Orleans, La.; Katherine 
E. Shank (M.A., University of Southern California), Williamsport, Pa.; 
James C. Thomson (Ph.D., Columbia University), Nanking, China. 
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Academic Freedom, Defense of— 
by American Legion, 1 32; (see also 
Oaths); Address on—, W. McG. Hep- 
burn, 8 642; Education and Freedom 
in a Democracy, Joseph Allen, 7 
558; Freedom, Peace, and the Teacher, 
S. P. Duggan, 3 183; Privileges 
and Immunities, S. P. Capen, 3 190; 
—and Tenure, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, Report of Commission 
on—, 5 345; (see also Conference 
with Representatives of Association of 
American Colleges); —, Report of 
Committee A, Carl Wittke, Chm., 2 
103; Notice of Resignations, 1 23; 
Conference Statement of 1925, 1 22; 
Eligibility of Institutions, 1 24; In- 
stitutions Removed from Eligible List, 
1 25; —Statements, Park College, & 
631; Washington State College, J 
19; Yale University, 5 353; (see also 
Freedom) 

Administration of Federal Fi- 
nances, D. T. Selko (BR), 7 604 

Allen, Joseph, Education and Free- 
dom in a Democracy, 7 558 

Alter, Dinsmore, Proposed Pro- 
gram for Committee Q, 5 343 

Amendments to Constitution, Pro- 
posed—, 7 549; Report of Committee 
on Organization and Policy, 7 537 

American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Fellowships of—, 7 614; 
Journal of—, 5 408 


American Council on Education, 
18 

American Legion, 3 234; Defense 
of Academic Freedom by—, 1 32 

American Library Association, 
Scholarships and Fellowships, 1 17 

American Mathematical Society, 7 
531; (see also Contributing Member- 
ship Plan) 

American Scholar, 6 474 

American State University, Nor- 
man Foerster (BR), 7 603 

Angell, James R., (see Yale Uni- 
versity, Report of President, 3 253); 
Scholar and Specialist, 6 474; 6 499 

Annual Meeting, 15; 2101; 6454; 
6 458; 7 569; 8 654; —Addresses, 
Freedom, Peace, and the Teacher, 
S. P. Duggan, 3 183; Privileges and 
Immunities, S. P. Capen, 3 190; 
—Reports, Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, Report of Committee A, 
Carl Wittke, Chm., 2 103; Author-Pub- 
lisher Contracts, Report of Commit- 
tee G, J. M. Cormack, Chm., 4 275; 
Cooperation with Latin American 
Universities, Report of Committee L, 
L. S. Rowe, Chm., 4 271; Report of 
Council, 2 130; Report of Editor of 
Bulletin, H. W. Tyler, 2 143; De- 
pression and Recovery in Higher 
Education, Report of Committee Y, 
F. K. Richtmyer, Chm., M. M. 
Willey, Director of Studies, 2 112; 
Freedom of Speech, Report of Com- 
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mittee B, A. J. Carlson, A. O. 
Lovejoy, 1 26; Report of General 
Secretary, R. E. Himstead, 2? 133; 
Library Service, Report of Com- 
mittee S, H. B. Van Hoesen, Chm., 
4277; Organization and Conduct of 
Local Chapters, Report of Com- 
mittee E, G. H. Ryden, Chm., 3 
213; Organization and Policy, Re- 
port of Committee O, W. W. Cook, 
Chm., 2 109; Pensions and In- 
surance, Report of Committee P, 
H. L. Rietz, Chm., 4 276; Place and 
Function of Faculties in University 
Organization, Report of Committee 
T, G. H. Sabine, Chm., 3 220; Re- 
port of Treasurer, Florence P. Lewis, 
2 138 

Annual Science Exhibition, 7 618 

Annuity System, 3 247 

Appointments, Reappointments, 
and Dismissals, Scripps College Re- 
port, 5415; (see also Dismissals) 

Are American Teachers Free? 
(BR), 5 401 

Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Chapter Activities, 5 412 

Associate Secretary, 6 454 

Association of American Colleges, 
3 208; 5 343; 6 454; Aims of —, 
5 344; Birmingham Meeting, 8 642; 
Conference with American Associa- 
tion of University Professors on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, 7 
570; Proposed Conference with 
American Association of University 
Professors, 6 456 

Association of American Medical 
Colleges, Journal of—, 4 312; 1 52 

Association of American Univer- 
sities, 5 346 

Association of University Teachers, 
112 

Association of Urban Universities, 
3 210 


Associations, Teachers’—, Con- 
flicting Interests in, 1 48 

Athens, University of—, Cente- 
nary Celebration of— —, 7 616 

Atkinson, W. C., Examiners Ex- 
amined, 1 41 

Author-Publisher Contracts, Com- 
mittee on—, 4 275 

Authority of State Executive Agen- 
cies over Higher Education, J. H. 
McNeely (BR), 4 307 

Aydelotte, Frank, Report of Presi- 
dent, Swarthmore College, 3 251 


B 


Baylor University, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 7 579 

Barrows, Thomas N., Who is the 
College? 6 469 

Beale, Howard K., Are American 
Teachers Free? (BR), 5 401 

Better Statistics of Higher Educa- 
tion (see also Committee Y), 7 567 

Bitterman, Helen Robbins, From 
the Wife of a Member, Communica- 
tion, 1 57 

Books to Professors in Germany, / 
12 

Bowman, Isaiah, Report of Presi- 
dent, Johns Hopkins University, 4 
285 

Bridgman, Margaret, Place of 
Faculty in College Administration, 4 
282 

Brown University, Address of Presi- 
dent, A. M. Wriston, 4 320 

Bulletin, Publication of—, 7 525; 
Report of Editor of —, H. W. Tyler, 
2 142; Retirement of Editor of —, 
6 458, 501 

Bulletin Subscriptions, Reduced 
Rate of—, 7 530; —, (for Administra- 
tive Officers, 7 530) 

By-Laws, 1 62 
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Campus and Social Ideals, Harold 
S. Tuttle (BR), 3 240 

Caldwell, Otis W., Next Ten 
Years in Science Education, 8 681 

Capen, S. P., Privileges and Im- 
munities (Annual Meeting Address), 
3 201; —, Comments on Address of 
—, by H. W. Tyler, 8 202 

Carlson, A. J., Freedom of Speech, 
Report of Committee B, — Chm., / 
26; Freedom of Thought, Speech, 
and Teaching, J 41 

Carnegie Corporation, Annual Re- 
port, 2 149 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 5 351 

Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 4 289 

Central New York Conference, 6 
459 

Chambers, M. M., Colleges and 
the Courts (BR), 1 46 

Chapter, Organization and Conduct 
of Local—s, Report of Committee E, 
G. H. Ryden, Chm., 3 213; —Activi- 
ties, 3 247; 4 318; 5 410; 7 578; 
8 667; St. Lawrence University, 
Faculty Cooperation with Adminis- 
tration, 1 55; Regional Meetings: 
Central New York, 6 459; Chicago, 5 
410; Denver, 6 464; Indiana, 2? 
167; Iowa, 6 467; Kansas State 
College, 5 410; Michigan, 2 167; 
Missouri, 6 460; Portland, 7 572; 
St. Louis, 5 412; Southwestern Con- 
ference, 6 465; Tulsa, 5 412; Union 
College, 8 666; Financing of—, 7 
529; Reports of—, 7 532; — Letters, 
3 207; 7 523; —Rebate, 6 457; 
7 540; —s, Opportunity and Re- 
sponsibility of —, 7 526 

Cheyney, Edward P., Intellectual 
Freedom in a Democracy, 5 395 

Chicago, —Magazine, 8670; —Re- 


gional Meeting, 5 410; University 
of—, Faculty Awards, 7 618 

Choosing a President in American 
College, R. L. Kelly (BR), 5 398 

Code of Ethics for Teachers in 
Colleges and Universities, Univer- 
sity of Michigan—, 2 143 

Coffman, L. D., Challenge to Edu- 
cation, 4 297 

Colgate University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 247 

College Entrance Examination, 
New Type of—, 4 292; College 
Entrance Examination Board, 2 149 

College Looks at Its Program, 
Muskingum College Faculty (BR), 6 
491 

Colleges and the Courts, EZ. C. 
Elliott and M. M. Chambers (BR), 1 
46 

Columbia University, Report of 
President, 2 166 

C. R. B. Educational Foundation, 4 
294 

Committee, —s for 1937, 1 81; 
—A, Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
1 39; 8 631; —O, Organization and 
Policy, Proposed Constitutional 
Amendments, 7 549; —Q, Required 
Courses in Education, 5 342; —T, 
Place and Function of Faculties in 
University and College Government, 
6 456; —Y, Effect of Depression and 
Recovery on Higher Education, 6 450; 
7 567 ;—Reports, —A, Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, Carl Wittke, Chm., 2 
103; —B, Freedom of Speech, A. J. 
Carlson, A. O. Lovejoy, 1 26; —E, 
Organization and Conduct of Local 
Chapters, G. H. Ryden, Chm., 3 213; 
—F, Admission of Members, Ella 
Lonn, Chm. 6 456; —G, Author-Pub- 
lisher Contracts, J. M. Cormack, 
Chm., 4 275; —L, Cooperation with 
Latin American Universities, L. S. 
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Rowe, Chm., 4 271; —O, Organiza- 
tion and Policy, W. W. Cook, Chm., 
2109; —P, Pensions and Insurance, 
H. L. Rietz, Chm., 4 276; —T, 
Place and Function of Faculties in 
University Organization, G. H. Sa- 
bine, Chm., 3 220; —Y, Depression 
and Recovery in Higher Education, 
F. K. Richtmyer, Chm., M. M. Wil- 
ley, Director of Studies, 2 112; Re- 
port of Nominating Committee, 7 
534; 8 658 

Communications, Appreciation, 8 
694; Bulletin, 8 692; From Wife of 
a Member, 1 56; Membership, Ad- 
mission to—, 6 493; Membership on 
Council, 7 609 

Conference with Representatives of 
Association of American Colleges, 7 
570 

Conferences, International—, 4 
295 

Constitution, 1 58; —al Amend- 
ments Proposed by Committee O, 
7 552 

Contributing Membership Plan, 6 
452; 7 530; 8 665 

Cook, W. W., Organization and 
Policy, Report of Committee O, 
— Chm., 2112; 7 537 

Coopération Intellectuelle, 4 316 

Cooperation with Latin American 
Universities, Report of Committee L, 
L. S. Rowe, Chm., 4 271 

Cormack, Joseph M., Author-Pub- 
lisher Contracts, Report of Commit- 
tee G, — Chm., 4 275 

Corrigan, Joseph M.,Roman Catho- 
lic Aims in Higher Education, 1 43 

Council, April—Meeting, 5 341; 
Record of—, 6 452; Report of—, 2 
130; Representation on—, 7 609 

Covert, Timon, Federal Aid for 
Education (BR), 1 46 


D 


Dalhousie University, Institute of 
Public Affairs, 4 321 

Dartmouth College, Course on 
War, 1 54 

Degrees, Master’s, 3 210; (see 
also Association of Urban Univer- 
sities) 

Democracy Enters College, R. L. 
Duffus (BR), 6 485 

Denison University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 8 668 

Denver Regional Meeting, 6 464 

Departments, Organization of, Re- 
port of Committee T, 3 224 

DePauw University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 247; Restoration to Eligible 
List, 3 249 

Depression, Reaction of Faculties 
to—, Communication, 1 56; — and 
Recovery in Higher Education, Re- 
port of Committee Y, 1 37; 2 113; 
6 450 

Developing a Professional Con- 
cept, Editorial, 7 621 

Dewey, John, Education and Social 
Change, 6 472; Rationality in Edu- 
cation, 2 164 

Dewey, R. L., Associate Secretary, 
6 458 

Discipline of the Natural Sciences, 
3 208 

Dismissals, Appointments, Reap- 
pointments and —, Scripps College 
Report, 5 415 

Duffus, R. L., Democracy Enters 
College (BR), 6 485 

Duggan, S. P., Freedom, Peace, 
and the Teacher (Annual Meeting 
Address), 3 189 


E 


Eddy, W. A., Inaugural Address of 
President—, Hobart College, 1 54 
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H.W. Tyler, 2142; Retirement of—, 
6 458, 501 

Education, —Against Propaganda, 
Elmer Ellis (BR), 4 307; —and 
Freedom in a Democracy, Joseph 
Allen, 7 558; Challenge to —, L. D. 
Coffman, 4 296; National Organi- 
zation for—, 4 292; Adult—, Need 
of—for Scholarship, 4 301; Univer- 
sity Control of Professional—, 5 
348; —Board, Annual Report, 3 
210; al,— Fifth—Congress, 2 160; 
Frontiers of Today, W. A. Eddy, 1 
54; —Planning, 2 157; —Record, 2 
160; 4 310; 8 674; —Trends, 5 
409 

Eligibility of Institutions, 1 24 

Eligible List, Institutions Removed 
from—, 1 25; 3 208; Restoration of 
DePauw to—, 3 249 

Elliott, O. L., Stanford Univer- 
sity: The First Twenty-Five Years 
(BR), 6 486 

Ethics, Code of—, for Teachers in 
Colleges and Universities, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 2 143 

Examinations, 1 41; —and Their 
Substitutes in United States (BR), 
4 304 

Examiners Examined, W. C. At- 
kinson, 1 41 

Exchanges of Students, Annual 
Report of Institute of International 
Education, 1 8 


F 


Faculties, Place of—in College and 
University Government, Margaret 
Bridgman, 4 282; Place and Function 
of—in University Organization, Com- 
mittee T, 3 220; Reaction of—to 
Depression, 1 56° 

Faculty, —Cooperation with Ad- 
ministration, St. Lawrence Univer- 


Governing Boards, 4 287; Status of 
Scripps College—, 5 415; —Student 
Committee, Temple University, 3 
252 

Federal, —Aid for Education, / 
46; —Income Tax Returns in 1937, 2 
153 

Fellowships, American Association 
of University Women—, 7 614; 
American Library Association, J 17; 
National Research Council—, 3 211 

Foerster, Norman, American State 
University (BR), 7 603 

Freedom, —and Scientific Method, 
Horace M. Kallen, 7 582; Intellec- 
tual—in a Democracy, E. P. Chey- 
ney, 5 383; — of Speech (BR), 1 46; 
—of Speech, Committee on, 1 26; 
—, Peace, and the Teacher, S. P. Dug- 
gan, 3 183; —of Thought, Speech 
and Teaching, A. J. Carlson, 1 39; 
(see also Academic Freedom) 


G 


General Education Board, Annual 
Report, 3 210 

General Secretary, Election of Per- 
manent—, 4 289; Report of—, 2 133 

Georgia Chapters, Joint Meeting 
of—, 4 318 

German Scholars, Regulations for 
—Travelling Abroad, 7 615 

Germany, Books to Professors 
in—, 112 

Goodrich, F. L. D., Principles of 
College Library Administration (BR), 
4 305 

Governing Boards, Faculty Repre- 
sentation on—, T. M. Raysor, 4 287 

Graduate, —Training for Teachers, 
5 347; —Work in Engineering in 
Universities and Colleges in United 
States, W. C. John, and H. P. 
Hammond (BR), 4308; New Oppor- 
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tunities for Liberal—School, E. S. 
Robinson, 4 299 

Grinnell College, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 3 247 

Group Insurance, Retirement Plans 
and—in Land Grant Institutious, 2 
151 

Guerry, Alexander, Teachers’ Loy- 
alty Oaths, 3? 233 


H 


Hammond, H. P., Graduate Work 
in Engineering in Universities and 
Colleges in the United States (BR), 4 
308 

Hartog, Sir Philip, Examination of 
Examinations, and E. C. Rhodes 
(BR), 1 42 

Harvard Educational Review, 4 
314; 5 409; 7 589 


Harvard, A—Man on Academic 


Freedom, Ogden L. Mills, 8 670; 
—University, Report of President, 5 
413 


Hepburn, W. McG., Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, 8 642 

Higher Education, Cooperation in, 
H. Y. Benedict, 4 297; —and So- 
ciety, A Symposium (BR), 3 235 

Higher Learning in America, Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins (BR), 3 237 

Himstead, R. E., Report of Gen- 
eral Secretary, 2 133 

Hobart College, Address of Presi- 
dent, 1 54 

Hocking, W. E., Lasting Elements 
of Individualism (BR), 8 688 

Hutchins, Robert M., Higher 
Learning in America (BR), 3 237; 
Tradition in Education, 7 589 

Hygiene, Instruction in—in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, James 
Frederick Rogers (BR), 1 47 
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Idaho, University of, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 8 669 

Illinois, Southern—State Teachers 
College, Chapter Activities, 5 413 

Index to Vocations, W. Price and 
Z. Ticen (BR), 3 241 

Indiana University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 2 167 

Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2151; 4292; 5351; —Annual 
Report, 1 8 

Institute of World Affairs, 7 619; 
8 701 

Insurance, Collective—, 4 278; 
Pensions and—, Report of Commit- 
tee P, H. L. Rietz, Chm., 4 276 

Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
5 350 

International Bureau of Education, 
4 294; —Quarterly, 4 315; —Scien- 
tific Congresses, 3 212; —University 
Conference, 1 14; 6 457 

Iowa, —Conference of University 
Professors, 3 217; 6 453; Constitu- 
tion of—, 6 467 

Ise, John, Shackles on Professors, 
6 481 


J 


John, Walter C., Graduate Work in 
Engineering in Universities and Col- 
leges in United States (BR), 4 308 

Johns Hopkins University, Co- 
operation in Administration at—, 
Report of President, 4 285 

Johnsen, Julia E., Freedom of 
Speech (BR), 1 46 

Johnson, Alvin S., Conditions of 
Democratic Control, 6 478 

Journal, —of Adult Education, 3 
245; 6 478; —of American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 5 408; 
-~of Association of American Medical 
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Colleges, 1 52; -—of Engineering 
Education, 1 52; 2 163; 4311; 4 
408; —of Higher Education, 1 49; 
3 243 

Judicial Decisions Regarding In- 
stitutions of Higher Education in 
United States, E. C. Elliott and 
M. M. Chambers (BR), 1 46 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, 3 211 


K 


Kallen, Horace M., Freedom and 
Scientific Method, 7 582 

Kandel, I. L., Examinations and 
Their Substitutes in United States 
(BR), 4 304 

Kansas State College, Regional 
Meeting, 5 410 

Keller, A. G., Educational “Plan- 
ning,” 2 157 

Kelly, R. L., Choosing a President 
in the American College, 5 398 

Kohn, Hans, Need of Adult Educa- 
tion for Scholarship, 4 303 


L 


Lasting Elements of Individualism, 
W. E. Hocking (BR), 8 688 

Latin American Universities, Co- 
operation with—, Report of Com- 
mittee L, L. S. Rowe, Chm., 4 271 

Leadership or Regimentation in 
Higher Education, A. G. Ruthven, 8 
674 

Lewis, Florence P., Report of 
Treasurer, 2 141 

Libraries, McGregor College Plan, 
110 

Library Service, Committee §S, 
H. B. Van Hoesen, Chm., 4 277; 
—Trends (BR), 7 606; Principles of 
College—Administration, F. L. D. 
Goodrich (BR) 4 305 

Loubat Awards, 5 350 


Lovejoy, A. O., Statement of Com- 
mittee B, Freedom of Speech, 1 32 

Loyalty Oaths, Alexander Guerry, 
3 229; (see also Oath Laws) 


M 


McGregor College Plan, 1 10 

McHale, Kathryn, Newer Aspects 
of Collegiate Education (BR), 3 239 

McNeely, John H., Authority of 
State Executive Agencies over Higher 
Education (BR), 4 307 

Maguire, J. M., Federal Income 
Tax Returns in 1937, 2 156 

Massachusetts, Opposing Teach- 
ers’ Oath Bill in—, 1 35 

Master’s Degree, 3 210 

Mather, K. F., The Teacher in a 
Democracy, 5 398 

Medical, Journal of Association of 
American—Colleges, 1 52; 4 312 

Meetings, Dates of—, 1 18; 4 
295; 6499; 7619 

Member, —s, —Deceased During 
1936, 1 78; —-Whose Addresses Are 
Unknown, 7 626; —ship, of Associa- 
tion, 1 65; —Canvass, 7 527; Eligi- 
bility for—, 7 532; Record of—for 
1936, 1 80 

Michigan State Normal College, 
Chapter Activities, 8 669 

Michigan, University of—, Chap- 
ter Activities, 2 167; Code of Ethics, 
2143 

Military Education, Compulsory—, 
4 293 

Mills, Ogden L., A Harvard Man 
on Academic Freedom, 8 670 

Minnesota, University of—, Mem- 
bership Canvass, 7 528; Regional 
Meeting, 4 319 

Missouri Regional Meeting, 6 460 

Monmouth College, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 247 
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Mount Union College, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 247 

Muskingum College Faculty, A 
College Looks at Its Program (BR), 
6 491 


N 


Nation, 4 313 

National Association of State Uni- 
versities, 2 159 

National Education Association, 
Journal of—, 4 312 

National Research Council, 5 350; 
Fellowships, 3 211; Report of—, 2 
150; 4 291 

Nature, 1 53; 7 614 

Nature of Liberal College, Henry 
M. Wriston (BR), 8 

Nebraska, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 3 248; 4 320 

New Hampshire, University of—, 
Chapter Activities, 3 248; 4320 

New York, Central—Conference, 6 
459 

Newer Aspects of Collegiate Edu- 
cation, Kathryn McHale and Frances 
Speek (BR), 3 239 

Next Ten Years in Science Educa- 
tion, Otis W. Caldwell, 8 681 

Nominating Committee, 
of, 6 455; 7 534; 8 658 

Norlin, George, Is Radicalism 
Rampant on American Campus? 3? 
244 

North Carolina, University of—, 
Regional Meeting, 3 247 

Northwestern University, Chapter 
Activities, 3 248 - 


Report 


oO 


Oath, Teacher’s—Laws, 1 26; 
Loyalty—s, 3 229; Opposing Teach- 
ers’—Bill in Massachusetts, 1 34, 35; 
Resolution of Annual Meeting on—, 
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Oberlin College, Report of Presi- 
dent, 3 250 

Oklahoma, University of—, Chap- 
ter Activities, 8 667 

Organization, —Conduct of Local 
Chapters, Report of Committee E, 
G. H. Ryden, Chm., 3 213; —and 
Policy, Report of Committee O, 
W. W. Cook, Chm., 2 109 

Organization de l’enseignement 
supérieur, 5 405 


P 


Park College, Committee A State- 
ment, 8 631 

Pensions, —and Insurance, Re- 
port of Committee P, H. L. Rietz, 
Chm., 4 276 

Phi Delta Kappan, 5 409 

Pittsburgh, Regional Meeting, 5 
411 

Place of Faculties in College and 
University Government, Margarei 
Bridgman, 4 282 

Place and Function of Faculties 
in University Organization, Report of 
Committee T, G. H. Sabine, Chm., 3 
220 

Portland, Oregon, Regional Meet- 
ing, 7 572 

President, Choosing—in the Ameri- 
can College, R. L. Kelly, 5 398 

Price, Willodeen, Index to Voca- 
tions (BR), 3 241 

Principles, General Declaration of 
—Regarding Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, 6 431; —of College Library 


_ Administration, W. M. Randall, F. 


L. D. Goodrich (BR), 4 305 
Privileges and Immunities, S. P. 
Capen, Annual Meeting Address, 3 
190 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 316 
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308; 6 492; 7 607; 8& 691 

Purdue University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 248] 


R 


Randall, W. M., Principles of 
College Library Administration (BR), 
4 305 

Ratcliffe, E. B., Scholarships and 
Fellowships Available at Institutions 
of Higher Education (BR), 3 241 

Raysor, T. M., Faculty Representa- 
tion on Governing Boards, 4 288 

Red Rider, 6 498 

Reed College, Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary, 5 414 

Regional Meetings, 3 213; Chi- 
cago, 5 410; Central New York, 6 
459; Denver, 6 459; Indiana Uni- 
versity, 2 167; Kansas State, 5 410; 
Michigan, 2 167; North Carolina, 3 
247; Pittsburgh, 5 410; Portland, 7 
572; St. Louis, 5 410; South- 
western Conference, 6 465; Tulsa, 5 
410; Union, 8 666; Vermont, 7 
575; Virginia, 7 577 

Registration, Current— in Higher 
Education, 2 152 

Reports (see Annual Meeting and 
Committees) 

Representatives, 2 156; 
5 352; 8 702 

Retirement Plans and Group In- 
surance in Land-Grant Institutions, 
2 151 

Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles, 
4317 

Richtmyer, F. K., Effect of De- 
pression and Recovery on Higher 
Education, Report of Committee Y, 
— Chm., 2113 

Rietz, H. L., Pensions and Insur- 
ance, Report of Committee P, —, 
Chm., 4 276; 4 281 
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Robinson, E. S., New Opportuni- 
ties for Liberal Graduate School, 4 
301 

Rockefeller Foundation, Review for 
1936, 7 614 

Rogers, J. F., Instruction in Hy- 
giene in Institutions of Higher 
Education (BR), 1 47 

Roman Catholic Aims in Higher 
Education, J. M. Corrigan, 1 43 

Rowe, L. S., Cooperation with 
Latin American Universities, Re- 
port of Committee L, —, Chm., 4 
274 

Ruthven, A. G., Leadership or 
Regimentation in Higher Education, 
8 674 

Ryden, G. H., Organization and 
Conduct of Local Chapters, Report of 
Committee E, —, Chm., 3 219 


Sabine, G. H., Place and Function 
of Faculties in University Organiza- 
tion, Report of Committee T, —, 
Chm., 3 220 

St. John’s College, Removal from 
Eligible List, 3 208 

St. Lawrence University, Faculty 
Cooperation with Administration, / 
55 

St. Louis, Regional Meeting, 5 412 

Scammon, R. E., Discipline of 
Natural Sciences, 3 208 

Scholar and Specialist, J. R. 
Angell, 6 474; —ships, American 
Library Association—, 1 17; —and 
Fellowships Available at Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, 3 241 

School, —Life, 3 246; 4 313; 
—and Society, 1 48; 2 159; 3 243; 
4310; 5407; 6 469 

Science, 1 52; 4 311 

Scientific Monthly, 2? 163 
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Scripps College, Status of Faculty, 
5 415 

Selko, Daniel T., Administration 
of Federal Finances (BR), 7 604 

Smith College, Chapter Activities, 
2 167; 7 578 

Social Science Research Council, 
—Annual Report, 5 349; —Fellow- 
ships, 7 614 

Social Frontier, 2 164; 4 314; 6 
472, 480; 7 582 

Southwestern Conference, 6 465 

Speek, F. V., Newer Aspects of 
Collegiate Education (BR), 3 239 

Stanford Horizons: Selected Ad- 
dresses, R. L. Wilbur (BR), 6 486; 
— University, the First Twenty-Five 
Vears, O. L. Elliott (BR), 6 486 

Stanley, Carleton, Report of Presi- 
dent, Dalhousie University, 4 321 

Students, Exchanges of —, (Annual 
Report of Institute of International 
Education), 1 8 

Swarthmore 
President, 3 251 

Syracuse University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 4 320 


College, Report of 


T 


Teacher, —in a Democracy, K. F. 
Mather, 5 395; Are American —s 
Free? H. K. Beale (BR), 5 401; 
—s, Graduate Training for —, 5 347; 
—s’ Oath Laws, 1 26; 3 229 

Temple University, Establishing 
Faculty Senate, 7 579; —Faculty- 
Student Committee, 3 252 

Tenure (see Academic Freedom 
and Tenure) 

Texas, —Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Chapter Activities, 
8 669; University of—, Chapter 
Activities, 3 248; 4320 

Ticen, Z. E., Index to Vocations 
(BR), 3 241 
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Tradition in Education, 
Hutchins (BR), 7 589 

Treasurer, Report of—, Florence 
P. Lewis, 2 138 

Tulsa, University of, 
Meeting, 5 412 

Tuttle, H. S., Campus and Social 
Ideals (BR), 3 240 

Tyler, H. W., Report of Editor of 
Bulletin, 2 142; Retirement of Edi- 
tor of Bulletin, 6 458, 501; Some 
Comments on Address by S. P. 
Capen, 3 206 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and members by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address in 
the announcement or to use a key number. In the latter 
case those interested may address their communications to 
the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Vacancy Reported 


Marketing, Advertising, Business Administration: Instructor, man, 
Ph.D; experience desirable; appointment beginning February 1, 1938; 
university in Washington, D. C., location. Salary, $1800-2100. V 108s. 


Teachers Available 


English: Man, A.M. Harvard, Ph.D. Cornell. Twelve years experi- 
ence as college teacher and lecturer; foreign travel; some publication. 
Now employed; desires change of climate; would like to make appoint- 
ments for interviews at the M. L. A. meeting in December. A 1448. 
French, Latin, A.B. Ohio University, M.A. Ohio State. Special work 
at Cleveland School of Education and McGill University. High school 
and college experience. Travel abroad. Methods and Teacher 
Training a specialty. A 1449. 
History of Religion, Bible, Oriental History: Man, several years experi- 
ence in college teaching. Now employed. Available June or Septem- 
ber, 1938; could come sooner. Now in position that gives training for 
deanship, or other executive work. A 1450. 
English: Man, Ph.D., 10 years experience Eastern colleges. A 1451. 
History (European or English, also Imperialism): Married man, 48, 
B.A. (Oxon.) Speaks French. ea in East and West; now 
employed in a leading New England college whose department is over- 
staffed. A 1452. 
M.A. from leading university desires appointment, preferably with 
opportunity to secure doctorate. Travel, publications, residence, 
research in field of history and government of Far East. Successful 
teaching experience. Age 36. Married. Man. A 1453. 
History, Social Sciences: Man, Ph.D. Minnesota. High school and 
college experience. A 1454. 
B.S. in E.E., M.S. in Physics (2 yrs. grad. study), exp. in communic. 
engg. and teaching Physics, Assoc. I. R. E. and amateur radio operator. 

A 1455. 
Philosophy, Orientation: Ph.D., Columbia. Experience in college 
teaching and guidance. A 1456. 
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